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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WHISTLER’S IRVING—LIFE 
INTO ART—HOW FINLAND 
USES A SUBSIDY 


HH ENRY IRVING and Whistler both ad- 

mired the painting of Irving in the 
part of Philip of Spain (now at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum) which we use as a 
frontispiece to celebrate the actor’s cen- 
tenary, but they admired it for different 
reasons. Irving was proud of the likeness 
Whistler had achieved, and the story 
goes that he insisted one evening upon 
pointing out the points of resemblance, 
much to the annoyance of the painter, 
who remarked to the assembled guests 
that the painting was no doubt a master- 
piece, and the name of the artist would 
endure long after the subject was for- 
gotten. To which Irving is said to have 
answered, ‘Perhaps. Still, it is accounted 
a fine portrait of me in the part, though 
I forget who painted it.’ 


cr oF the most difficult of all things 
to explain to a person who has not 
an instinctive sense of the difference be- 
tween life and art is what is meant by 
such a phrase as, ‘art is life seen through 
a temperament,’ or, “heightening reality 
into drama’. J. B. Priestley helps the 


cause of clarity when he calls his style 
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WHEN George M. Cohan did his 
song and dance in Broadway Fones 
years ago, he stopped the show to 
meet the same fervor of applause 
that he does with a similar routine in 
the politico-musical satire, J’d Rather 
Be Right. The above sketch by 
French is in the Robinson Locke 
collection at the New York Public 
Library. . 


THE SALZBURG OPERA GUILD 
has given America, long schooled to 
associate grand opera with the gran- 
diose, one of its first opportunities 
for enjoying intimate operas in the 
intimate setting of an ordinary the- 
atre. In New York both critics and 
public gave whole-hearted approval 
to performances of Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte, Ibert’s Angélique and Mon- 
teverdi’s L’Incoronazione di Poppea. 
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PINS AND NEEDLES is the name 
of a gay musical revue presented by 
the ILGWU Players for special per- 
formances. To one of these the Labor 
Stage invited New York dramatic 
critics to show them how far this 
promising group has gone in the 
efforts to develop a_ professional 
trade union acting company to pre- 
sent plays with a working class slant. 
All of the players in the cast are 
members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, whose in- 
itials give them their name. They 
are chosen from the most talented 
actors among the large number 
getting theatre training at Labor 
Stage, only those who show special 
power being assigned to membership 
in the central playing company. 
Even those that are chosen are re- 
quired to take an intensive course of 
training in speech and the technique 
of acting before they are allowed to 
appear in public. Although they are 
not yet a professional company, and 
Pins and Needles has many bare 
spots, this is a group that seems truly 
on the right road in the presentation 
of plays of social significance. Al- 
ready they have vigor, good diction, 
good stage routine and a sense of 
humor, and these are qualities too 
often lacking even in experienced 
commercial work. Pins and Needles 
is directed by Charles Friedman, de- 
signed by Sointu Syrjala, with Ben- 
jamin Zemach and Gluck Sandor or- 
ganizing the dances. Harold Rome 
bears the major part of the musical 
and lyric burden, with aid from 
Marc Blitzstein, Arthur Arent and 
Emanuel Eisenberg. It is an amusing 
show, and is recommended to all 
those who are interested in progress 
toward a workers’ theatre. But 
Broadway casting agents with itch- 
ing fingers are urged to stay away 
lest they tempt the best of this 
cast to leave the group and endanger 
one of the most hopeful projects for 
a permanent repertory company. 
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‘apparent naturalism’, and says that at 
the outset he will make the play appear 
to be quite real; then he will begin ‘to 
cheat it away, while the audience isn’t 
looking, into a sort of symbolism’. Here 
is how Vincent Van Gogh expresses it 
(in Lettres 2 Son Frére Théo: Grasset, 
Paris): ‘Instead of trying to set down 
exactly what is before my eyes, I use 
color more arbitrarily in order to express 
myself strongly. We can put that aside as 
theory, but I am going to give you an 
example of what I mean. 

‘I would like to do the portrait of an 
artist friend, who dreams fine dreams, 
who works as the nightingale sings, be- 
cause that is his nature. This man will 
be blond. I would like to put into the 
picture my appreciation, my love for him. 

‘I will paint him, then, as he is, just as 
faithfully as I can, to begin with. 

‘But the picture is not finished yet. 
To finish it, I am now going to be an 
arbitrary colorist. 

‘I exaggerate the blond of his hair, I 
go on to orange tones, to chromes, to pale 
lemon yellow. 

‘Behind his head, instead of painting 
the banal wall of the shabby apartment, 
I paint the infinite, I make a simple back- 
ground of the richest, most intense blue 
that I can find, and from this simple 
combination the shining blond head 
against this rich blue background gains 
the mystery of a star in a deep blue sky.’ 


_— has been strenuous denial of 
an article that appeared a few weeks 
ago saying that the Federal Theatre was 
a New Deal vision which had not come 
true and that the important thing now 
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was to salvage the remaining companies 
by private subsidy before the final cur- 
tain fell on the government enterprise. 
Nevertheless, communities in which the 
WPA theatres are prospering are being 
encouraged to raise the funds necessary 
to continue such theatres permanently, 
if the Federal Theatre should be among 
the New Deal projects which an increas- 
ing deficit obliges the government to 
curtail. 

This is a highly desirable consumma- 
tion, wherever a community has come to 
enjoy its theatre and stands ready to 
take over the responsibility. But since 
the functioning of WPA theatres must 
always be enmeshed in government red 
tape, from the conditions inherent in 
their organization, it may be as well, and 
in some cases better, not to struggle to 
keep alive these projects themselves, but 
to stimulate to direct endeavor the desire 
for a theatre where they have created 
one. Then community theatres can begin 
again — fresh and free — as Finland be- 
gins, according to an article in the Man- 
chester Guardian. There, a community 
appetite for the theatre comes first. 
Citizens who wish to present plays 
organize their own society, raise the 
money to pay for rent and simple pro- 
duction costs, and present any program 
they choose for a year or two years. At 
the end of that time, they offer both their 
account books and their repertory to a 
government committee for considera- 
tion, and ask for a partial subsidy on the 
strength of their accomplishment and 
community response. Already Finland 
is said to have thirty of these town the- 
atres more or less subsidized on the basis 


TWO THEATRE festivals in differ- 
ent parts of the country aim to bring 
back the spirit of the living theatre 
to cities that were once centres of 
American dramatic life. In Charles- 
ton, the new Dock Street Theatre, 
rebuilt with WPA funds in the man- 
ner of Charleston’s famous old play- 
house, opened with Farquhar’s The 
Recruiting Officer, the play which 
opened the original Dock Street 
Theatre in 1736. © 

In Salt Lake City a theatre festi- 
val under the double auspices of T. 
Earl Pardoe for Brigham Young 
University, and George D. Pyper, 
John D. Spencer and Brigham Young 
III for the Salt Lake Theatre, hon- 
ors Brigham Young, ‘the founder, 
and players who took major parts in 
plays and operas produced in the 
historic old Theatre’. The beautiful 
old Salt Lake Theatre was torn down 
several years ago to make room for 
commercial development, but there 
is an eager desire to create a new the- 
atre to carry on the work of the old. 


e 
A PARIS newspaper pays a genuine 
compliment to M. Edouard Bourdet 
for his brilliant service as director of 
the revivified Comédie Francaise. 
In recording that a single supervisor 
is about to be chosen for the Opéra, 
Opéra-Comique and Odéon, the 
paper hopes, with trepidation, that 
a man with M. Bourdet’s equipment, 
energy and tact can be found for the 
management of the other state- 
subsidized Paris institutions. 
& 

M. EDOUARD BOURDET, after a 
year as director of the Comédie 
Frangaise, has, in his turn, publicly 
thanked the Paris newspapers for 
their cooperation in helping him 
make the Comédie one of the world’s 
most exciting theatres. As a reward, 
he has announced that Cyrano de 
Bergerac will be restored to the 
repertory, with a new and lively 
direction by Gaston Baty. 
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THE NEW YORK WPA Federal 
Theatre Project makes some inter- 
esting announcements for the New 
York program of production during 
the next few months. Heading it is 
The Common Glory, an epic by Paul 
Green and Kurt Weill. Like the plan 
used with Sinclair Lewis’ Jt Can’t 
Happen Here, The Common Glory is 
scheduled for simultaneous openings 
from coast to coast, tentatively set for 
Washington’s Birthday. Shaw’s On 
the Rocks comes second on the list, 
followed by a Living Newspaper 
dramatization of the national hous- 
ing problem, E. P. Conkle’s Prologue 
to Glory; The Tailor Becomes a Store- 
keeper, a new Yiddish comedy by 
David Pinski; and for the Project’s 
Negro Theatre, Haiti by William Du 
Bois, and St. Louis Woman by 


Countee Cullen. 
* 


THE VANDAMMS have graciously 
agreed to present to the Museum of 
the City of New York, as a memorial 
to their friend Ray Henderson, not 
only the entire collection of photo- 
graphs included in their exhibition of 
New York Theatre Productions, 
1923-1937, but also a representative 
print from every theatrical produc- 

tion they photograph from now on. 


cd) 
TOBACCO ROAD, long one of New 
York’s attractions for out-of-town 
visitors, has just had the ‘offensive 
and obscene parts’ deleted in the 
touring edition of the play that has 
reached New Orleans. It might be 
interesting to discover the number 
of people from Louisiana who saw 
the play in its complete version 
during its four years in New York. 

aa 
THE DANCE INTERNATIONAL, 
a thirty-five day festival, including 
an international exhibition in which 
forty nations participate, opened on 
November 29th with a crowd that 
filled every inch of the allotted space 
in its Rockefeller Center rooms. 
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of their artistic value to the community 
they represent and the business ability 
of their sponsors. 


wo Golden Anniversary celebra- 

tions, one in England and one in 
America, strike an echo in the theatre. 
Sir Seymour Hicks, celebrating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his first stage per- 
formance in England, gives his inter- 
viewer three rules for acting: ‘Listen, 
think, then mean it! If you “listen” in- 
telligently you make the scene for the 
other person. If you “think” your own 
lines, and say them as though you 
meant them — instead of spouting them 
— you make the scene for yourself. One 
other dictum of old Mrs. Kendal: “If you 
have to pause — then pause an hour!”’ 

And Olin Downes, writing of Josef 
Hofmann’s concert fifty years after his 
first public performance gives us this 
paragraph, startling in its evidence of 
how near ‘we moderns’ are to the classic 
days of American literature: 

‘For a perspective of that past it may 
be observed that the day young Hof- 
mann made his debut an entertainment 
was given by American authors in Chick- 
ering Hall. James Russell Lowell pre- 
sided and Thomas Nelson Page, “a 
young Virginian with a marked Southern 
accent”, read a Negro sketch. William 
Dean Howells and Frank R. Stockton 
spoke and there were messages from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The night before, Lilli 
Lehmann had sung with Herr Niemann 
in Beethoven’s Fidelio, and that evening 
Augustin Daly presented The Railroad 
of Love for the first time in America.’ 








r Vandamm 








HELEN HAYES, whose name has been for several years practically syn- 
onymous with Laurence Housman’s version of Queen Victoria, is adding the 
role of Portia to her repertoire. The Merchant of Venice opens in Chicago the 
middle of January but it will not completely replace Victoria Regina. 
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INA CLAIRE, with a sly smile, brings back to a very active life Madelin 
Neroni, Anthony Trollope’s famous Victorian lady who loved to spread con 
fusion in a quiet cathedral close. Barchester Towers has been freely adapted 
from Trollope’s novel by Thomas Job and directed by Guthrie McClintic. 
}. M. Kerrigan and Effie Shannon are included in the cast. 
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DUDLEY DIGGES as James Madison Clevenger, the soft-handed and 
hard-fisted newspaper owner in Sidney Howard’s The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle. The play is the Theatre Guild’s fourth offering of the season. Wood- 
man Thompson's elaborate set, meant to express the Middle-Western 
idea of Baroque, is designed after an actual room by Stanford White. 
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OF MICE AND MEN, adapted by John Steinbeck from his novel and ad- 
mirably directed by George S. Kaufman, has been hailed as one of the most 
satisfying of recent American plays. The dialogue, acting and sets fuse con- 
tinually into a unified work of art, whether the stage is occupied by a brawl 
in the bunk-house or a pathetic conversation between Crooks and Lennie. 











When Good Men Get Together 


B roadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Su pay a theatre historian, bringing his record up to the point of 
our own most recent experience, will no doubt write: ‘In the late 
fall of 1937, just when everybody was bewailing the fact that the 
American theatre, so vigorous during the few years of Eugene O’Neill’s 
leadership, had turned on its tracks, there suddenly appeared two 
plays that surpassed almost everything that had preceded them in the 
field of American genre drama. They were Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy 
and John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, the latter — although a dram- 
atization — a masterwork in its theatre performance. Between these 
two plays came Brian Doherty’s charming fantasy, Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, and for contrast, the Mercury Theatre’s Fulius Caesar in 
modern dress. Shortly afterwards, Guthrie McClintic presented Ina 
Claire in Thomas Job’s adaptation of Anthony Trollope’s Barchester 
Towers. And with that varied series, added to Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Star-Wagon and Rachel Crothers’ Susan and God, earlier-season 
entries, the American theatre may be said to have turned once again 
and faced forward, having recognized the dramatic (and the box- 
office) value of fresh native material used as a leaven in a theatre 
program.’ That would be as nearly right — for facts — as most his- 
tory is, but it would miss entirely the wave of pleasurable excitement 
that swept up Broadway during the month when all this occurred. 

Clifford Odets had a welcome that must have warmed his heart 
when he came home from Hollywood with his new play, Golden Boy, 
the first, and excellent, offering of the reorganized Group Theatre. 
Everyone in the house seemed to be wishing well for the event, for the 
Group’s sake who have worked so hard and long, and for Odets, whose 
theatre talent was still only half fashioned when he left for the Gold 
Coast after Waiting For Lefty, Awake and Sing, Till the Day I Die and 
Paradise Lost. 

Odets is the Group Theatre’s own ‘golden boy’, and all of his old 
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Golden Boy 
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friends were eager to greet his return. He is now also one of Holly- 
wood’s bright young talents (and Luise Rainer’s husband), so ermine 
and silver fox were lavishly displayed by the first-night audience at the 
Belasco Theatre. This audience was the first of Odets’ triumphs that 
evening and distinctly a part of the show — almost, one is tempted to 
say, a part of the play. For even in Golden Boy, which is far and away 
better theatre fare than any other Odets play, he is still the most per- 
sonal of all playwrights, still speaking for himself and listening to 
himself as he speaks. He is still recording rather than creating, still not 
quite dramatically mature, with all of his faults as plain to see in his 
playwriting as white figures on a blackboard. But he has vigor, a men- 
tal and spiritual pressure of ideas against his material which does not 
let his story down, and he is acquiring a sure sense of form. He has, 
moreover, that gift of rhythmic speech which is the mark of the more- 
than-one-play author, a gift which most little boys on any street corner 
possess, and which grown men seem somehow unhappily to lose before 
they put their pens to the pages of a play. 

This gift of speech Odets has not yet quite under control. To give 
it full value he must either set it free or discipline it more severely, or 
both. Many of the most authentic and spirited passages of his dialogue 
still sound like phrases carefully culled from a notebook carefully 
documented by a playwright with a fine ear. It is some of the lush, 
sentimental scenes in Golden Boy, overwritten but with a clear, crisp 
undertone, that show how well Odets will write when he once creates 
freely and allows his characters to speak out of their own mouths. 

In Golden Boy, Odets is — consciously or unconsciously — telling 
his own story, defending (to himself, perhaps) his flight to Hollywood. 
For a story is not told in the names of its characters or the succession 
of events, but in its theme and the reaction of the characters to the 
events that bear on that theme. You can tell the story of Golden Boy 
with either of two protagonists: one, an ambitious young New Yorker 
who lived far out of the spotlights, who wanted a Duesenberg to roar 
through the streets and had none, who wanted to be top man within 
himself as well as in the world of the art he loved — the theatre — but 
who couldn’t wait for integration, power and money, and went to 
Hollywood to find them quickly. Or you can tell that same story about 
the little Italian boy, Joe Bonaparte, imaginative, handicapped, poor, 
insecure within himself, who might have been the best violinist of his 
day if he had not been possessed by a driving, blasting urge to be top 
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man with money and power, even if it meant fighting his way up to the 
heights with a fighter’s fists made from a violinist’s fingers. 

Golden Boy tells Joe Bonaparte’s story concretely and well — the 
swift, almost unthinking plunge into the fighter’s world, the first de- 
fensive fights that subconsciously protected the musician’s hands from 
danger, the growing lust for success, the love for the girl who belonged 
to his boss, the separation from his family — especially from the lov- 
ing, soulful father — the final victory and the death of his opponent, 
the disillusionment. Through all of these scenes, the actors of the 
Group Theatre carry on effectively for Mr. Odets. Roman Bohnen as 
Tom Moody, the fight manager; Art Smith as Tokio, the trainer; Elia 
Kazan as the gangster, Eddie Fuseli, have their roles so sharply 
defined at the core that they waste no effort in keeping the surface 
clear, and have stripped off all over-emphasis on detail. Although they 
are characters out of the same tight little world, they are well distin- 
guished, quite without caricature, so that they never blur, and keep 
the action flowing and alive among them. Jules Garfield as Joe’s 
rough, taxi-driving brother-in-law shows again, as he did in the simple 
youth in Having Wonderful Time, his talent for visualizing personality. 
Morris Carnovsky plays the gentle Italian father gently and per- 
suasively, if not with a convincing Italian manner. Frances Farmer is 
attractive, if not moving, as the girl. 

The focus of the drama is Joe Bonaparte himself, played by Luther 
Adler, a role so subtly molded and well sustained that it seems to have 
been carved for him. Adler gives you at once the boy’s youth, his 
worldly hunger and lack of worldliness, his artist’s talent and intro- 
spection, his nervous physical energy, his almost mad boldness. Joe 
Bonaparte is an achievement in the writing and in the playing. Only 
at the end of the story does the author of Golden Boy fail, both in am- 
bition and attainment. Death is too easy and too false an ending. 
Golden boys, at the moment of empty victory, do not ride out into the 
dark with a beautiful maiden and crash against the heavens they 
thought to storm. They get married and settle down in the country; or 
they develop too great a love for New York’s speed or Hollywood’s 
ease and sunshine ever to leave, or (if they are really golden boys) they 
may even come back with money in their pocket and a play in their 
hands that sets them on the road to being among the top men in their 
own real world. 

Of Mice and Men, John Steinbeck’s dramatization of his own 
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story, never fails, never even falters for a moment in its achievement. 
It is a perfect piece of dramatic writing in a small frame. It is simple, 
rich, authentic, with a foundation set strongly in a social situation that 
has within it every element of drama, and with a structure built as 
strongly on the characters and the human relationships that arise in- 
evitably out of the situation. The dialogue is perfect — direct, reveal- 
ing, brutally true, so uninhibited as to leave no place for implication, 
expressive of the ranch life it represents and of the natures of the men 
who speak it. The drama is the perfect example of what a social play 
can be, without a line or a word of preachment, with only an artist’s 
creative presentation of his theme and his characters. There is no per- 
sonal resentment showing through Steinbeck’s work, but only pity, 
deep pity, for the men to whom such things happen in our day, and for 
the men that let them happen. To the author’s accomplishment 
George S. Kaufman has added a perfect piece of direction with exactly 
the pace, the movement, the emotional crescendo and the pauses that 
enrich the action. Donald Oenslager’s setting is a perfect piece of stage 
design that acts like an echo of the story and never insists upon itself. 
And Of Mice and Men is as nearly perfect an acted work as any play 
with ten characters can be. This is extravagant praise, and Of Mice 
and Men offers extravagant enjoyment of all the arts of the theatre, an 
enjoyment complete within the range the drama sets for itself. 

The burden of the acting falls on Broderick Crawford as Lennie — 
the great, powerful man with the mind of a child and hands so strong 
that they crush the living things he touches most lovingly — and 
Wallace Ford as George — the intelligent, lonely, itinerant rancher, 
who has made the defense of Lennie his life work, who could have kept 
his jobs and lived so easily if he could have gone his way alone, unbur- 
dened by the need to have some human soul that needed him. It 
would be difficult to recall in our theatre — where actors have so little 
opportunity to learn each other’s methods and to embellish each 
other’s playing — two men who have played so harmoniously and 
creatively together, complementing, clarifying, enriching, constantly 
heightening each other’s stature. From the moment that the curtain 
rises on the little opening in the woods, down the road from the ranch 
where they are headed, George and Lennie become a part of your own 
living experience, and you share with George the knowledge that is so 
much surer than foreboding, that here in this quiet spot where the 
little river flows under the broad-branched trees, Lennie will pay the 
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price of death which our society so often demands for misfortunes like 
Lennie’s. 

Among the men crowded together in the bunkhouse, each dream- 
ing of having his own bit of land to work some day, the acting is on al- 
most the same high level. John F. Hamilton as Candy, the old man 
with the crippled arm and the half-blind, wretched dog; Thomas 
Findlay as the boss; Sam Byrd as Curley, his braggart son; Will Geer 
as Slim, the team driver; Charles Slattery as Carlson and Walter Bald- 
win as Whit, add their share to the canvas. And out in the barn, in the 
room with a manure pile under the window, a room which he has to 
himself because he is a black man and cannot go into the white man’s 
bunkhouse, Leigh Whipper as Crooks makes the pitiful picture com- 
plete. Complete so far as the men go; but there is also Claire Luce, 
Curley’s vain and lonely wife, with her showy legs, who cannot stay 
away from the men, and who offers her golden hair to Lennie to stroke 
because she wants somebody else to notice how soft it is. The way in 
which John Steinbeck has joined, inseparably, the portraits of George 
and Lennie and then fused them into the larger picture is only sur- 
passed in dramatic execution by the scene in the barn between Lennie 
and Curley’s wife, sitting so close, thinking so separately each of 
himself, so fatally united. 

It is too bad to end a review of Of Mice and Men with a ‘lesson’, 
but the opportunity is tempting. It may be as well not to miss the 
chance to suggest to all those who scorn the technique and the profes- 
sional attainments of the leaders of our commercial theatre that they 
go back to Margaret Shedd’s article (in the October THEATRE ARTS) 
on the first production of Of Mice and Men by the San Francisco 
Theatre Union. Here was a group brave enough to venture the untried 
play script which John Steinbeck had prepared especially for them. 
They knew the itinerant ranchers and sympathized with their social 
problems better, probably, than anyone on Broadway. Without them 
the story might never have become an acted play; without the try-out 
in their theatre, Steinbeck might never have gained the necessary 
perspective on his work to perfect it, even with Broadway’s most will- 
ing and competent cooperation; for the limited rehearsal time allowed 
to a play on Broadway would be maddening to a man of Steinbeck’s 
literary habits. Yet the San Francisco Theatre Union were not experi- 
enced enough craftsmen to reveal the mystery of life behind this diffi- 
cult script and to turn it into a work of theatre art. American life, and 
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not the Broadway theatre, is the only seed-bed for fine American 
drama. Our dramatists are in great need of the fructifying influence 
and the spirit of adventure of every fine community theatre and com- 
munity audience, but it is only the developed craft of an expert direc- 
tor and the combined artistry of professional actors that can do as 
proud a job as that which Broadway has done for Of Mice and Men. 


There are few enough plays nowadays that you think of as happy, 
and they are almost all about good people. Perhaps it is because good- 
ness is itself out of fashion that plays about goodness are not more 
numerous, and that again may be the reason that they are as welcome 
as other rarities when they come. Father Malachy’s Miracle is such a 
play, made by Brian Doherty from the novel by Bruce Marshall. 

Poor Father Malachy’s miracle was not much of a success in Edin- 
burgh where it was performed. To justify his faith against the heresies 
of the Reverend Humphrey Hamilton, Father Malachy in a very rash 
moment promised that the Lord would move the Garden of Eden, a 
provoking dance hall almost opposite the church, bodily out of the 
town at nine o’clock at night; and at nine o’clock sharp, the dance hall 
settled itself on Bass Rock, twenty miles away, where a homeward- 
going guest in search of a cab found himself suddenly and unexpect- 
edly shoulder-deep in the sea. That was the miracle, and Father 
Malachy expected that everyone would be glad and faith would return 
at once and full-blown to this faithless world. But instead there were 
only bills from the dance hall proprietor and scoldings from Rome and 
general consternation at the Father’s annoying interference in the 
orderly process of churchly living. And one night the Garden of Eden 
is back where it came from, and Father Malachy returns to his mon- 
astery determined never to venture out again into a world whose ways 
are too mysterious for him. 

You need to know Al Shean’s gracious, puzzled smile and unob- 
trusive ways to know how well he would suit the part of Father 
Malachy, gathering up all the humor in the situation and placing it 
quite openly before you, but quite unostentatiously, leaving the whole 
matter always quiet and a little tender. John Call as the young Father 
Flaherty, Canon Geoghegan’s curate at St. Margaret’s, is an excellent 
companion-piece to the older priest, a boy who loves football and his 
bicycle and a bit of a swagger, but whose faith is as firm as Father 
Malachy’s own, and who gives you assurance of the continuity of one 
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GOLDEN BOY 


Clifford Odets’ sympathetic drama, heartily welcomed by New York critics 
and playgoers, is leading the Group Theatre back to a fresh and hopeful ex- 
istence. With an interesting parade of sets by Mordecai Gorelik and a cast 
that includes Luther Adler in the main part, Morris Carnovsky, Jules Gar- 
field and Frances Farmer, the play tells at a headlong speed the story of a 
young Italian who is forced to make his choice between violin-playing and 
prize-fighting. In the scene shown above, fight experts and promoters, 
played by Art Smith, Robert Lewis and Roman Bohnen, urge Joe to loosen 
up the hands he is saving for cadenzas instead of uppercuts. 


Valente 








Lucas and Pritchard 


JULIUS CAESAR, the Mercury Theatre’s modern-dressed, modern-minded 
presentation of Shakespeare's history, has won applause for Orson Welles 
and John Houseman, the motivators of the production. Above, the agonized 
Brutus quiets himself with music in one of the most effective moments of the 
play. Below, Caesar has gone the way of the dictator. 
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miracle at least — that of human kindness. St. Clair Bayfield’s Bishop 
of Milothian is a more complex and highly finished portrait, full of 
nuances of faith and doubt, of pride and generosity, of the love of good 
tea and personal comfort, but a good Bishop nevertheless, and a good 
man, too. 

Father Malachy’s Miracle bears evidence of patching up and thin- 
ning out, as religious plays, which involve so many sensitivities, are apt 
to show before they reach performance. It is rather too thin in spots 
now and not evenly good. But it is fresh and fanciful and gay enough 
to take its weakness in its stride, and there is plenty of available ma- 
terial in the story to stiffen the texture even now if somebody would 
take the trouble to do it. 


Opposite the frontispiece of the Temple Edition of Fulius Caesar 
there is a quotation from Dryden which ends with the lines, 
But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 
I must confess ’twas bold, nor would you now 
That liberty to vulgar wits allow, 
Which works by magic supernatural things; 
But Shakespeare’s power is sacred as a King’s. 

A few pages further on, in the preface, at the end of a list of Caesar 
plays that aim to copy Shakespeare’s magic, there appears the note, 
‘In 1719 Davenant and Dryden [the italics are ours] published their 
alteration of Shakespeare’s play, adapting it to the tastes of their day.’ 
In other words, Shakespeare’s power has never been more sacred than 
a king’s. Every generation that has a theatre with life in it adapts his 
plays to their own tastes, just as the Mercury Theatre, for its open- 
ing presentation, adapts Fu/ius Caesar to the emphasis of a dictator- 
ridden age, and to the methods of a modern stage where light has its 
own dramatic magic. 

Orson Welles, who plays Brutus, has made the production for the 
Mercury, and given it a stimulating presentation in modern dress. 
No two people would probably ever agree as to the best cuts to shorten 
the play without harming the dramatic line. But, assuming — as one 
must assume — the right of the director to essay a version severely 
enough cut to be played without scene changes and without inter- 
missions, on a bare platform stage, it is difficult to see how the first half 
of Fulius Caesar could have been more advantageously cut than they 
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have done it at the Mercury. As to the ending of the play, there may 
well be a difference of opinion. For the Mercury version is without the 
stir of the opposing battle scenes, with most of Antony excised to keep 
the character of Brutus always as the focus of the action. And this 
elimination of contrast dulls the interest, releases the grip of the story 
before the play is done. It seems as if the slow and over-thoughtful 
pacing of the performance might, to emotional advantage, well have 
been hastened to make room for more of the actual play, which is not a 
philosophic study but spirited melodrama. The most interesting and 
successful elements of the production are the use of light, the com- 
position and direction of groups and of crowds. All the movement is 
exceedingly well handled, the voices are well dramatized, even the 
sound of marching or running feet is put to good theatrical use. The 
lack of a falling curtain is well repaid by the continuity of audience 
response which, once stimulated, is not lost as it so often is by the 
waits between acts. The coming and going of the characters establish 
adequately and effectively the rhythm of the changing scenes. 

A period play in modern dress is said by actors to put an unforeseen 
burden on the imagination, but the Mercury cast as a whole surmounts 
this difficulty. The performances of Joseph Holland as Julius Caesar, 
George Coulouris as Mark Antony, Martin Gabel as Cassius, stand 
out as especially good, Cassius and Antony both playing their least 
demanding scenes well, and the more difficult scenes better. This pro- 
duction of Fulius Caesar has given a hearty welcome to the enterpris- 
ing and imaginative directors of the Mercury, John Houseman and 
Orson Welles. 

It is a long journey from Father Malachy to Julius Caesar, and as 
long again to The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, Sidney Howard’s new play, 
the fourth offering of the Theatre Guild season, with Ethel Barrymore 
and Dudley Digges playing leading roles. Where, in Brian Doherty’s 
comedy as in Shakespeare’s drama, the story seems to flow out of the 
people, in Mr. Howard’s play they seem made by the author to suit 
the need of his argument. The Ghost of Yankee Doodle is not, when all 
is said and done, much more than an illuminated argument about how 
property, even in the most humane hands, is an instrument of evil and 
acts as a boomerang whenever the flares of war are lighted anywhere 
in the world. 

The action is supposed to take place eighteen months after the be- 
ginning of the next war, and concerns the fortunes of the Garrison 
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family in their home in one of the older western American cities. It 
looks back to the time when one of the Garrison brothers was killed in 
France, and looks ahead to his son’s going off to join the French fliers. 
It involves the impending bankruptcy of the family fortunes and their 
redemption by the owner of a chain of war-demanding newspapers. 
The Guild has supplied an admirable cast to present Mr. Howard's 
thesis. But what comes out of the play most forcefully is Dudley 
Digges’ portrait of the newspaper owner, James Madison Clevenger — 
selfish, sentimental, shrewd, tyrannical and alone in the world. 


The devotees of Anthony Trollope believe that whether you live in 
a monarchy, under a dictator, in a republic, or in a soviet society, 
people are divided into only two classes: aristocrats who love Trollope, 
and outsiders who do not. One of the burdens society has put upon 
the aristocrats (aristocrats can always be recognized not by their 
privileges but by their renunciations) is that when they have gone into 
a theatre they have had to leave all thought of Trollope behind. The 
theatre has had no place for such dramatic characters as the Duke of 
Omnium and Lady Glencorra, Phineas Finn, lovely Lily Dale, or the 
Cathedral world at Barchester — Mrs. Proudie and the Bishop, 
Archdeacon Grantley and the dear old Warden, Eleanor Bold and 
Madeline Neroni. 

Thomas Job has now broken the iast bonds of social distinction by 
dramatizing Barchester Towers, which appears under Guthrie McClin- 
tic’s guidance with Ina Claire centre stage as Madeline Neroni. To 
put it more accurately, Mr. Job has tried bravely, wittily, to drama- 
tize Barchester Towers, but not too successfully. Madeline Neroni was 
not the central figure in Trollope’s novel. If he had wanted to make 
the scintillating adventuress the focus of his tale, he would have told 
a different story than the peaceful, but constantly amusing and sa- 
tirical, narrative of life and love and small-scale intrigue in a Cathedral 
town. Barchester Towers is a group canvas, and its whole individual 
and social comment falls to pieces on any other terms. Ina Claire is 
beautiful and brilliant as the young countess who brings back to 
England too much earthy sinfulness and allure for Barchester to 
digest, after years in Italy as the wife of a decadent nobleman. 
Frederick Graham as Bishop Proudie, Effie Shannon as Miss Thorne, 
J. M. Kerrigan as the Archbishop, might have been taken bodily from 
Trollope’s pages. Florence Edney makes a good, tight role of Mrs. 
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Proudie, without Mrs. Proudie’s expansive vigor, determination and 
righteous villainy. But, generally speaking, because of the unrecon- 
ciled difference between novel and play, the acting suffers with the 
story. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 


Broadway recently brushed aside two plays that deserved a better 
and longer opportunity to display their good points. Both were sin- 
cerely conceived, well acted and generally effective. Young Mr. 
Disraeli leafed genially and with a sigh through the early life of the 
English novelist-statesman as though it were an old scrap-book; and 
there was a certain power in Miss Thane’s study of the slow trans- 
formation of the idealist youth into an opportunist M. P. The play, 
unfortunately, moved at a pace somewhat slower than necessary. This 
loitering, meant to be restful and reminiscent, dulled the sparkle of the 
dialogue and occasionally made the characters, excepting Dizzy, lean 
back against the obvious. The excessive flawlessness of the production, 
also, tended to remove it a little too far from real life. For this the 
studied direction of Margaret Webster and the dignified sets by David 
Ffolkes were partly responsible. But, in spite of its outmoded charm 
and dawdling, the play made its point, satisfied those who do admire 
flawlessness and treated admirers of the Jane Austen type of humor to 
some fine scenes of bickering and backbiting among gossips and flirts. 

Too Many Heroes started at a disadvantage. In dealing with lynch- 
ing and the mental agonies of a young man who had gotten involved 
inadvertently in such a horror, it had chosen a topic from which the 
movies had already squeezed the last drop of melodrama. The play 
tried valiantly to compete, and produced some of the noisiest and most 
destructive scenes ever put on the stage. When it eventually rose 
above Hollywood realism and began the pathetic story of the youth 
who brought disaster upon himself by trying to right his wrongs, it 
turned into good drama, — rapid, integrated and packed with clear-cut 
people, witty but bitter dialogue and many a sharp jibe at the Ameri- 
can dread of public disapproval. 

About Robin Landing and Antony and Cleopatra the less said the 
better. The one did little but sound the depths of prosaic dullness into 
which a misguided poetic drama can be plunged, and the other proved 
that two theatre attractions like Shakespeare and Miss Bankhead 
need not make a double attraction when they get together. 
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Some English Actresses 


ASHLEY DUKES 


| yliensenetgoe theatre folk have been saying for years past — and 
not only whispering under their breath — that England breeds 
actors and America actresses. And reasons for such a claim are easily 
found, as reasons always are. On the American side admittedly a 
young man’s normal upbringing is brisk, practical and unleisured, and 
a young woman’s normal background in the same social sphere is inde- 
pendent, tolerant and adventurous. The one is sure to encounter 
family frowns at the mention of a stage career, while the other has 
every help that poise and experience can lend to temperament. On the 
English side these conditions are known to be reversed to a great ex- 
tent; a young man is freer to indulge his artistic ambition, and a young 
woman quits the career of home and hearth more doubtfully. Aware 
that these things are so, playgoers familiar with London and New 
York can bring out their list of a dozen working American actresses 
and defy anybody to put beside them as many Englishwomen worth a 
row of pins. 

This sort of international discussion is generally profitless; and if it 
were no more than a discussion I would sooner leave it to the theatre 
page of the London Odserver, where St John Ervine weekly trails his 
Ulster coat for all to tread upon. It is unsatisfactory in other ways, for 
a certain number of names like those of Ellen Terry, Mrs Kendal and 
Mrs Patrick Campbell are (Heaven knows why) assumed to be above 
the dust of controversy. Nothing will persuade an Englishman to take 
liberties with such reputations, and Americans are as chivalrous; so 
that the only women whose gifts we are allowed to consider critically 
are those of the generation after these heroines of the modern stage — 
the actresses who are now aged between twenty-five and fifty-five. 

If these limits look rather wide, we should remember how many 
women players of the past made their triumphs when they were over 
fifty. Among the portraits in the Garrick Club collection the scarcity 
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of the young and comely is remarkable. These wrinkling ladies with 
the fire of imagination in their eye could certainly, under candlelight 
or oil-flare, play their younger sisters off the stage. It was only the 
coming of the present battery of illumination that forbade them to be 
Juliets at forty or Lady Macbeths at sixty-five. But even to-day, 
fifty-five may be near the ideal association of allure and experience. 

Their plays, as always, have had a great deal to do with their 
making. Magda, The Second Mrs Tanqueray and Hedda Gabler made 
more actress-reputations between them than any three plays in thea- 
tre history. The rising independence of women found more scope here 
than in Candida or even Saint Foan. Our older actresses were young in 
the comedies of Henry Arthur Jones, in the more portentous dramas 
of Pinero and the fantastications of Barrie. In a sense they survive 
from a past dramatic age, but some of them survive most happily. In 
the early years of the century, scarcely a comedy of distinction was 
complete without the entry of Lilian Braithwaite at the rise of the 
curtain, a bouquet of flowers in hand in readiness to arrange them in a 
bowl. This appearance of the heroine was rightly greeted with ap- 
plause, for the actress more beautifully than any other conveyed the 
sentiment, the discretion and good manners inherent in the drama of 
which this was a type. Should she prove in the course of the play to be 
a betrayed wife, the house was vibrant with sympathy. It would ex- 
pect no temperamental tirades from her, no outbreaks of rage or pas- 
sion, nothing at all Continental in style; but it would expect and 
would get a performance flawless in poise and taste. 

With such recollections in mind, we see how adroitly the actress 
of twenty years later had adapted herself to a change in the dramatic 
scene. In New York as well as in London she played the mother in 
Noel Coward’s The Vortex; and to-day there is no young playwright of 
the newer realist school whose dream is not to see her take an older 
woman’s part in his cast. The old leisurely comedy with the bow] of 
roses belongs to her past; the sentiment that went with it gives place 
to something less roseate but perhaps more genuine. Comedy of the 
drawing-room kind is kept alive by such artists, whose asset is an 
instinctive understanding of limitations, social and emotional and 
theatrical. And what is said of her may as well be said of others with a 
greater range but perhaps less adaptability — for instance Irene 
Vanbrugh who showed her gifts of sentiment, mockery and intelli- 
gence in the Pinero plays and later in the plays of Milne; her sister 
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Flora Robson is already familiar to American audiences through her vigor- 
ous and tense cinema interpretation of Queen Elizabeth in Fire Over England. 
As Lady Catherine Brooke in the London production of Basil Dean’s 
Autumn she plays the unsteady wife whose lover rushed away to throw 
himself into the arms of her step-daughter, and inspires a character that 
might appear machine-made with a hidden fire of Racinian proportions. 
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Marie Ney, one of England’s most brilliant younger actresses, has startled 
l.ondon, and agreeably, with her profound study of the ageing Mrs. Alving 
in Ghosts. Hailed as an interpreter of complex mental attitudes and struggles, 


Miss Ney has already been pointed to as a white hope of the English stage. 
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Violet, in a stronger dramatic style; or Marie Tempest herself, un- 
challenged in her own comic field as she is still supreme in the grace of 
her curtsey as she takes a call. One other of the same generation, 
Nancy Price, holds the stage and appears more regularly than any of 
them, thanks to being a producing manager herself and possessing a 
reputation for her character work. 

These are not the actresses we should name as a group to be set 
beside the younger Americans; but they represent the background and 
inheritance of the girl who goes on to the English stage to-day. There 
is of course another background and another inheritance, deriving 
from Janet Achurch in the last generation and Sybil Thorndike in our 
own. These were the leading women created by Ibsen and Shaw and 
later by the repertory movement as it began thirty years ago in Man- 
chester. But their spirit and style have never had the force of tradition 
for the West End stage. To the young actress it is the Marie Tempests 
and Irene Vanbrughs who really count as immediate predecessors. Her 
style tends to be consciously formed upon theirs; and sometimes (as 
in the case of a Diana Wynyard) one can watch the process of forma- 
tion step by step. Nothing so trivial as imitation is involved; but as 
surely as every Englishwoman tends to reproduce her mother’s social 
type, every actress inclines to remember how the part she is playing 
was played, in gracious inflexion and movement. Her reserve, espe- 
cially, is traditional; no willingness is shown to borrow anything from 
the freer style of the Continental actresses who come to London. One 
doubts whether a Duse herself would have any notable effect. And 
here I think is a radical difference between the English and American 
girl at the outset of a career; the English tradition lives and the back- 
ground dominates. 

In such a country, hope lies always in the gradual change of back- 
ground which prevents stagnation. The change, fortunately, has been 
plain in these twenty years since the War. If no important new school 
of playwriting has yet thrown up its players, women artists here and 
there have brought a new realism and a new attack. Sara Allgood and 
Maire O’Neill, among the Irish, had already shown us new conceptions 
of the heroine, new styles of comedy linked with character-playing. 
Edith Evans was the first gifted Englishwoman (or is she a Welsh- 
woman?) to enter the same field. The critics noted her importance 
while she was still playing minor parts; it took longer for the public 
to express a general admiration. Perhaps her tremendous capacity for 
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artifice aroused misgivings. After showing that she could play Milla- 
mant with the brilliance of a modern woman dealing with modern 
men, she would bring some figure of expressionist drama to disturbing 
life, and then play the fool with zest in Shaw or tower tragically in the 
Rebecca West of Ibsen. She has done great things, but it may be she is 
a portent and a prophetess rather than a consummate and final artist. 
More than any one she has changed the background and opened up 
new ways. 

Then came Flora Robson, also acclaimed instantly by critical 
approval. She is so recent a leading woman that a theatre work of 
reference dated 1930 has no account of her at all. Since that time she 
has played a score of big parts, and in intensity she has no rival. Her 
range, short of light comedy, is amazing when her physique is con- 
sidered. The French have an expression une belle laide, and that may 
describe a part of her decided appeal. Whether or not she is a great 
tragic actress, who can say? The classics of the Renaissance, even the 
tragedies of Shakespeare, are not truly her material. The French clas- 
sics are too formal, the Elizabethan too romantic. A rewriting of Attic 
drama by a modern poet or group of poets might give her a supreme 
part. In a modern play (such for instance as 4utumn in which she is 
now appearing at the St Martin’s) her effect is shattering rather than 
deeply moving. That is due to contrast between a fine art of interpre- 
tation and coarse material — the actress needs some kind of poetry to 
work upon, the poetry of action more than that of words. In the part 
of a mother whose daughter marries her (the mother’s) former lover, 
she accomplishes no more than a virtuoso rendering of a lamentably 
familiar theme. And if she is content with that, she has a row of 
kindred triumphs awaiting her; the public will only ask her to repeat 
herself year after year. Let us hope she will evade its demands. 

Meantime Marie Ney enters the lists of integrity with her Mrs 
Alving in Ghosts, a live performance which justifies the play as modern 
thought in costume. She has done many good things before, but noth- 
ing better — and she understands Mrs Alving as no actress since Janet 
Achurch has understood her. Let her now play 4 Doll’s House, and an 
English actress may show what can be done by application to the real 
and not the superficial in Ibsen’s heroines. Marie Ney is hard to cast, 
and therefore tends to be counted, even more than Flora Robson or 
Edith Evans, among ‘intellectual’ actresses. But the truth is that her 
normality itself is difficult; the knowledge that she requires reality 
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from a character, and imposes reality upon a character, can well alarm 
a producing manager whose conception is ‘putting it across’. 

One step still further removed from the leading-lady field is Beatrix 
Lehmann, who looks like a figure from Marie Laurencin and has made 
her deepest impression in small theatres where her mind can clearly be 
seen working. This is perhaps the most sinister reputation that any 
young actress can acquire. She may be, and probably will be, the 
chosen heroine of the young dramatic poets of the next few years. 
Meantime she goes into Mourning Becomes Electra, of which more 
when it shortly reaches the English stage. And theatre men should 
dissuade screen producers from taking the slightest interest in her, for 
she might easily be endowed with the mystery of a Garbo by skilful 
presentation. 

Margaret Rawlings may like to forget that she was leading woman 
at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, when it was one of the most ad- 
venturous houses of the theatre world. Those days are long past and 
she now fulfils the prophecy of its director that she would become a 
‘name’ in the West End. It was from the Gate Theatre production of 
Parnell that she passed to the regular stage, carrying the play enthu- 
siastically with her and making it a background for a really lovely 
physical portrait of Kitty O’Shea. Those who felt that her plastic 
sense was faultless but her remaining technique uncontrolled have 
since been confounded. She holds every advantage of looks and 
grows continually in experience. Above all, she has judgment enough 
to avoid the ‘vehicle’ of the purely showy play, and she is the one of 
the younger group who has the makings of an actress-producer, able to 
shape something more than her own career. 

Pamela Stanley will play Queen Victoria so long in London that 
the profession will almost forget her; the public already sees in her the 
best woman character-player of her age. It may be noted that she too 
came from the Gate, and that her art shows the same quiet efficiency 
in a Shaftesbury-avenue house as on a stage where every figure is a few 
feet from the spectator. 

And no such marshalling of young talent could be complete with- 
out the name of Peggy Ashcroft, who will play big parts and small in 
the repertory sequence already begun by John Gielgud with Richard 
IT. Her gesture in joining him is the right one, and she lends the zest 
of anticipation to a so far unambitious choice of plays. The zest will 
be all the greater when she is found to be creating parts. 
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I’ 1T be a crime against good taste to endeavor to 
enlist every art in the service of the stage, and 
to heighten the effect of noble poetry by surround- 
ing it with the most beautiful and appropriate 
accessories, I myself must plead guilty to that 
charge; but I should like to point out that every 
dramatist who has ever lived, from Shakespeare 
Drawing by Oliver Bath, down, has always endeavored to get his plays put 
from Sir Henry Irving, upon the stage with as good effect and as hand- 
by Haldane Macfall: Luce some appointments as possible. 


The only feeling . . . to which the triumphant artist may be tempted is 
one of good-natured contempt for those who are so ready to applaud those 


merits which, in the past, they were too blind to recognize. 
‘Four Great Actors’, Oxford, 1886 


The theatre, as a whole, is never below the average moral sense of the 
time;... the inevitable demand for an admixture, at least, of wholesome 
sentiment in every sort of dramatic production brings the ruling tone of the 
theatre, whatever drawback may exist, up to the highest level at which the 
general morality of the time can truly be registered. 





And so I would say of what we sometimes hear so much about — dra- 
matic reform. It is not needed; or, if it is, all the reform that is wanted will be 
best effected by the operation of public opinion upon the administration of a 
good theatre. 


If in all departments of stage production we see great talent, and in 
nearly every instance great good taste and sincere sympathy with the best 
popular ideals of goodness; then, I say, the stage is entitled to be let alone — 
that is, it is entitled to make its own bargain with the public without the 


censorious intervention of well-intentioned busybodies. 
‘The Stage As It Is’, Edinburgh, 1881 


It is often supposed that great actors trust to the inspiration of the 
moment. Nothing can be more erroneous. There will, of course, be such 
moments, when an actor at a white heat illumines some passage with a flash 
of imagination . . . but the great actor’s surprises are generally well weighed, 
studied, and balanced. 


We are often told that the art is ephemeral; that it creates nothing; that 
when the actor’s personality is withdrawn from the public eye he leaves no 
trace behind. Granted that his art creates nothing; but does it not often 
restore? ‘The Art of Acting’, Harvard, 1885 














Henry Irving 
1838-1938 


GORDON CRAIG 
ENRY IRvING was born in 1838 and died in 1905. He was born 
down in Somerset and spent his early boyhood in Cornwall. His 
name, at that day, was not Irving — his name was John Henry Brod- 
ribb. He had not any thoughts of the stage. 

In 1849, at the age of eleven, he was in London and being educated 
at the City Commercial School, off Lombard Street. He left the school 
after two years, and was placed in the office of a firm of lawyers in 
Cheapside. Brodribb was, it would seem, to be a clerk. 

But two years later (1853) when he was fifteen, there happened to 
him what happened to the great French actors, Talma and Le Kain, 
when they were boys — he had a taste of amateur theatricals. 

Then, in 1854, an actor of the name of William Hoskins, who was a 
member of Phelps’s company at Sadlers Wells Theatre, gave him some 
lessons in acting — between the hours of eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, for soon after nine Brodribb was due at his desk in Cheapside. 

For two more years he sat at the desk. At that desk there came 
into his mind (an imaginative one) a vision of the future life. ‘Heaven 
or Hell— which?’ is whispered to his desk, laconically. Which? 
‘Round about the cauldron go. In the poisoned entrails throw. 
(ae 

‘Just copy this, Mr. Brodribb, if you please,’ (a figure comes and 
goes). 

“Toad that under the cold stone . . . Sweltr’d venom sleeping 
got (copy this first) for the charmed pot. Double, double — toil . . .’ 
whispered Brodribb to himself. No sound more —a big silence, and 
yet his lips continued to move . . . to this day no one has known 
what more he said. 

He had chosen his future life. Heaven and the stage — not hell and 
an office. 

The next day he called on Mr. Hoskins . . . it was one evening at 
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the end of July 1856. Mr. Hoskins was reposing in his arm-chair, his 
feet on a footstool. It was the hour of nine. Light thickened . . . and 
I am told that a Peeler on his rounds, raising his head, distinctly ob- 
served crows making their way to the rooky wood. 

At that moment there came a rap on the door. ‘Knock, knock, 
knock — never a moment of quiet!’ said Mr. Hoskins, ‘And who may 
this be?’ 

He opened the door and beheld a radiant angel — a young face no 
longer drawn by days and nights (thirty-one days and nights) of 
anticipation of a life of hell . . . the face of a spirit released from 
torment . . . the face of young Brodribb. 

It stands to reason that Mr. Hoskins said, ‘Come in’ — that Mr. 
Hoskins, after closing the door, marched upstairs, followed by Mr. 
Brodribb — that Mr. Hoskins showed him to a chair and afterwards 
sat down himself — that Mr. Hoskins asked him, ‘What can I do for 
you, Mr. Brodribb?’ But that, anon, Mr. Hoskins rose, descended the 
stairs, followed by Mr. Brodribb — opened the door for Mr. Brodribb, 
shook hands with him and said good-night — gave him a letter — and 
that Mr. Brodribb went down the street reading the envelope ad- 
dressed to Mr. E. D. Davies, Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland — and that 
inside this letter were some kindly words, recommending the bearer 
to Mr. Davies as a young actor of promise . . . that is what matters. 
Blessed be Mr. Hoskins, this centenary. 

Before many days, Brodribb was travelling to Sunderland; and on 
September 18, 1854, the curtain rose in the Lyceum Theatre, and 
young Brodribb rose and spoke his first words as a professional actor, 
and the opening words of the play: ‘Here’s to our enterprise!’ 

Yes, it was Brodribb, right enough — Brodribb made up as the 
Duke of Orleans, with beard and moustache — and not yet Irving . . . 
that is what I mean. It is something like the passing from chrysalis to 
butterfly, that takes place when, as they say, a man finds his wings. 
And I believe it was only when he appeared in London in 1871 — 
fifteen years after his arrival in Sunderland — that Brodribb under- 
went the transformation and became Irving. Till then, all was Brod- 
ribbian; and so it does not matter that the very morning after his first 
appearance he was urged by a critic at Sunderland to take the next 
steamer back to his comfortable home, and to abandon all hope of 
becoming an actor. 

The critic may have been right about the comfortable home: what 
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he forgot was the uncomfortable desk. And though Brodribb’s next 
dozen or so years were to be heavy and desperate enough to turn him 
from his purpose, he always had that dear old desk to rely on — he 
could remember that it was harder than anything could possibly be 
again. Harder to him — for there are many million clerks, but not 
many dozen Irvings. Irving was a man of Genius. 

In this connection, I like to recall what Cesare Lombroso writes 
about genius. 

‘There are,’ he says, ‘indeed, countries in which the ordinary level 
of intelligence sinks so low, that the inhabitants come to hate not only 
genius, but even talent.’ 

And a passage further on in the same book, runs: — 

“Who can describe the martyrdom of the child of genius, compelled 
to spend his brains over a quagmire of things in which he will succeed 
the less, the more he is attracted in other directions? He rebels, and 
then begins a fierce struggle between the pupil of genius and the pro- 
fessor of mediocrity, who cannot understand his fury and his instincts, 
and who represses and punishes them . . . even the weakest men of 
genius are worth more than mediocrities, and it is a sin to lose a single 
one. . . . Teachers are not men of genius, and in any case they cannot, 
and should not, look to anything but the manufacture of mediocrity. 
At all events, let no obstacles be put in the way of genius.’ 

I do so love old man Lombroso for his defence of the Irvings to 
come.* 

Irving had to overcome numberless obstacles. I have just been 
re-reading about these, and there they lay in his path, one after an- 
other. I know something about what it is to be on a stage, though not 
to be so much alone as Irving was. But at any rate I have seen men 
who have been alone and struggling against obstacles — not those 
thrown in their path, but those that lay there; and the more I think of 
the numbers that Irving overcame (and you can read of them in the 
different books that have been written about him), the more I marvel 
that he overcame quite so many. I should almost have said they were 
too many for anyone to surmount. Nowadays the actor often sur- 
mounts them by submerging himself in a sea of cinematograph and 
coming up with the other bubbles: a greatly stupid thing to do. 


* There may not be many quite so remarkable, but already there are coming along these 
younger men and some still younger. Their names are not yet known to more than a very 
few in New York and London but they will come. We must keep a sharp lookout. 
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This is not the place to describe a.series of obstacles, or trouble 
ourselves with the tragic side of Irving’s career. Enough that it once 
happened, and let us forget it. 

But among the more joyous things, this is one of the most gay, I 
find: that when he left Sunderland, he went to Edinburgh; and while 
he was in Edinburgh, he played, in the course of 782 days, 429 different 
parts! It is said that there is no parallel to this record in the history of 
great actors. He played in Shakespeare, he played in pantomime, he 
played in melodrama, he played in domestic dramas, comedies, farces 
— everything. In Little Bo-Peep he acted the Wolf; in Puss-in-Boots 
he acted the Ogre; in 4s You Like It he acted both Silvio and Orlando; 
in Othello he acted Cassio; in Hamlet he acted seven parts in all, at 
different times — among them the Ghost, Osric, and Guildenstern. 

What would a young and serious actor of today not give to get the 
chance of playing all those parts! But even then it would not guarantee 
that he would become a second Irving. Still, it would help to make him 
an actor who knew his job . . . whereas the conditions of today are 
too mean — using the word mean in the sense of ‘thin’ — to allow a 
young actor to broaden and develop. 

+ * ae * * * * + * * 

When I say that Irving did not appear till 1871, when he acted 
Mathias in The Bells at the Lyceum Theatre, London, I mean that 
it was only then that he seemed to break all bonds and fly away with 
the piece, the theatre, and the whole town. Nowadays a young actor 
does not do this: he very rightly prefers milder successes and more 
money. 

You will ask me why I keep on coming back to the young actor of 
today, when writing about Irving. Because the only thing Irving 
cared about was the theatre and its surviva/: and as it is a matter of 
his centenary now, it is well that this year we should think of what he 
thought of, loved, fought for, and so on. That is to do honour to a 
man’s memory . . . not merely to keep vapouring the name, ‘Henry 
Irving .. . Irving . . . hundred years... great man... mar- 
vellous name. . . Irving . . . hundred years... .’ Yet that, I 
fear, is what a majority will do. I hope there may be some few people 
who will do something more than that. 

This brief article I can hardly call my ¢ridute at this celebration; 
but I hope to republish my book with something new in it. I wrote that 
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The sketch made by Irving for Iago’s costume indicates the attention he 
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book about him in 1930 — some twenty-five years after his death. 

He was my master. I worked under him from 1889 to 1896, and all 
that could be learnt of the Theatre at its best, I learnt from him. I 
waited a long time before writing my book, because I wanted to do it 
as well as possible: I wanted time to go by, so that my impressions of 
the moment, which were not part and parcel of the man himself, 
should be blown away, and the fine shape stand clear-cut for me to 
record. 

And when I made my book, I put all that there was to put into it: 
that is why I cannot do it again now. In the book, I took some time to 
show the gradual development of the butterfly from the chrysalis. 

I wrote of Irving as actor first, and everything else as secondary. 
Too often they spoke of him as the great man, or as the great manager 
of a theatre, first — and even to this day they do that — and write 
little about him as an actor. Perhaps because it is too difficult to write 
of great acting: it certainly is not easy. 

There are many things that have still to be written of him. For 
example, a long chapter could be devoted to him when he sat at his 
looking-glass, making up. Because there is a great deal to pass on to 
other people about this. There is not space to do it here, or I would 
make the attempt. But when we remember all those parts which he 
played, and the long hour devoted to preparing his appearance before 
going onto the stage (and he was always in the theatre one hour before 
the curtain rose), we can see that there is a good deal to be written 
down about that. 

Another series of chapters might be devoted to his rehearsals. I 
very much wonder why those rehearsals were not recorded: they 
record the rehearsals of Meyerhold, in Russia, and the work of many 
other men there. I think possibly that may be a new idea that has 
come into being since Irving died. 

* * ~ * * * * ~ ~ 7 

Of course, there were not very many people who saw him near to, 
in his dressing-room and at rehearsals. Neither was he expansive, as 
many actors are. But even when he was most expansive — that is to 
say, when he played the host (and he devoted much of his time, from 
twelve o’clock at night onwards, to entertaining friends of all kinds 
in the Beef Steak Club room, which belonged to the Lyceum, or at his 
club, or at his house in Grafton Street) — even then, although many 
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people have written little bits about him as host, they do not seem to 
have said very much — we fail to see the man at his ease and happy, 
as I often saw him. 

And what serious readers of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY will want 
to know, is not of the host, but of the actor and producer. 

As a producer, he thought only in terms of Irving, the actor. But 
whereas most actors produce themselves badly, he produced himself 
extremely well. He had a capacity for detachment: like a good editor, 
he edited himself. He was the leading article, and the rest of the jour- 
nal had, somehow, a hundred delicate connections with this leading 
article. 

People were always damning him for overloading the plays of 
Shakespeare with scenery, costumes and the rest. As well might you 
damn a good editor for the careful make-up of his publication. 

And people were always talking of how c/ever he was. That is not a 
word to use in regard to him, because it is so entirely misleading. Lots 
of people can be clever, and have ‘clever ideas’, but you cannot pro- 
duce a play of Shakespeare — or any other play, for that matter — 
‘cleverly’, with any hope of a worthwhile success. 

Some people even go further and use the word ‘intellectual’ when 
talking or writing about him. All nonsense: he was not what you could 
call intellectual. That he was shrewd, that he had intellect, goes with- 
out saying: but he was not first and foremost intellectual. 

See how they write of Whistler — ‘so amusing’. Whistler may have 
been also amusing, but he was first and foremost a painter, and they 
should write about his capacity to paint, and what it is about his 
painting that is better than, or different from, anybody else’s. That 
cannot be an amusing quality. 

By strange chances, a few men are more fortunate than others in 
the record that remains of what they were and did. Dr. Johnson, for 
example, and John Evelyn: one written about by a friend, the other 
writes himself down. I was going to have added Pepys; but he is un- 
fortunate, since he makes himself appear to many people as a frivolous 
creature . . . whereas, I believe, he was no such thing. Of Garrick 
we now and again get a vivid glimpse from the pen of Collé, Mme. 
Riccoboni, or Miss Burney; but I would hardly give a rap for that 
Garrick; and I cannot remember anyone except Lichtenberg who 
records what it was Garrick did as an actor. Edmund Kean fares bet- 
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ter, if only for the unforgettable records made of him by the Meister 
— Heinrich Heine. 

Will this centenary of Irving’s pass without some fresh contribu- 
tions by some critic who can write — some critic who has looked into 
acting with as serious and loving eyes as the actor himself did? For it is 
really very extraordinary, especially in these days of ha-ha-ha and 
hee-hee-hee, how seriously Irving stood and regarded the whole of 
that thing we call theatre. Not seriously like a man with heavy re- 
sponsibilities, but seriously like a lover. He took the whole thing for 
gospel, in every sense of that word. He had a very strong sense of 
humour; he was a man of the world. Men of the world with a great 
sense of humour are apt to find the theatre highly amusing. They 
come to a rehearsal in a light, merry sort of way: ‘Now then, boys and 
girls, let’s get at it!’ 

No such levity could have taken hold of Irving. 

Lightness he had in him, and fun, and he sizzled with the satiric 
spirit — very often laughed, more often smiled. But no /evity. 

Why not? 

Because of the danger. 

Because of the extreme danger. 

Not a man who could be easily frightened, either. I should think he 
could have faced what anyone in any army or navy has ever faced, and 
without turning a hair. Well then, why so frightened of this levity? 

Because from the commencement to the end of preparing a work 
for the theatre, there was and there is so much to be thought of, 
weighed, considered, and so many decisions to be taken — all of which 
have to be final and right — that the least levity may throw the whole 
thing out of gear. 

‘But really’, I hear you say (and you a man of good sense), 
‘wouldn’t that make for dullness?’ 

It would — it does — if you discount genius: and that is the little 
thing that is always apt to be left out when thinking of Theatres. 
And there are all kinds of genius, are there not? Even in the Theatre. 
The genius of Frédérick Lemaitre is decidedly not the genius of 
Irving. We won’t think of the genius of Shakespeare or that of other 
writers, but content ourselves with remembering that there can be 
such a thing as genius in the continuous carrying-out, presenting, of 
the plays of those greater men of genius by different men of genius. 
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That actings, in their most extraordinary aspect, are manifestations 
of genius, who can deny? 

I have never thought that acting is an art, and I cannot bring my- 
self to think so. An art is quite another sort of thing: what does it 
matter whether it be a lesser or a greater thing than acting, or acting 
be greater or lesser than an art? A man of genius can be discerned, 
surely, be he the general of an army or a circus-manager; and even a 
fine horse has what I call genius — or a fine hound. 

But I have illustrated this point before, and will only repeat my- 
self here, by saying that I think a skipping lamb, or a nightingale sing- 
ing in the woods, can hardly be considered as an artist: yet the one 
seems to dance, the other sings. 

But really, should it be possible to call acting an art, then the 
nearest thing to it was the acting of Irving — because of his passionate 
love of form, and his antipathy to anything that was spontaneous — 
lest it should sprawl. He admired other actors and actresses who were 
spontaneous; but he and his nature did not deal in the spontaneous 

. which makes me say what I have just said. Our opinion is one 
thing, but what we do is another — and what we do — our work — is 
the important thing. 

I very much hope that this centenary of Irving, tending as it must 
to lead young and middle-aged men who are on the stage to reconsider 
the whole question of actors and acting, will draw them from talking 
about him into reading everything that has been written about him, 
and that this may, perhaps, breed in them a new respect for the state- 
liness of happenings and the majesty of the appearance of things . . . 
and a reverence for /’esprit, as opposed to the higgledy-piggledy, 
go-as-you-please, loose-limbed, loose-lipped, racketty stuff. 

The thing that is lacking in most actors today, is a sense of meas- 
ure and a soul which burns as it dances. It was that which Irving 
possessed in the highest degree. 

He abhorred pudding. 

But he liked wine: in wine let us drink to his memory here and now 
— and may I propose the toast: ‘To Irving — present with us to-day 
— living in many of our hearts — to his spirit, whatever it be doing, 
now and for ever.’ 
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Martha Graham is represented at the Dance International as soloist on Janu- 
ary 2, as hostess, by performance photographs and etchings, and by a new 
book, Martha Graham, designed by Merle Armitage. In this photograph Miss 
Graham stands beside an abstraction of Frontier by Carlos Dyer. 

















SKETCHES 4éy VINCENTE MINNELLI for HOORAY FOR WHAT! 
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\ witty satire well laced with song and dance, Hooray for What! suggests 
that the evils of the world can be cured by laughter, and war ridiculed into 
oblivion. Ed Wynn heads the cast as an insignific: ant apple orchard owner 
who takes a mail-order course in chemistry and invents a poison gas. Vin- 
cente Minnelli, mindful of Baroque grace and using color with style and 
lavishness, has given the production scintillating sets and costumes. 
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FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE 

Gathered about the hearth in the rectory of St. Margaret’s, Edinburgh, 

Father Malachy, Father Flaherty and the Bishop of Milothian ponder over 
the miracle that worked so well it must be unworked. Directed by Worth- 
ington Miner with adequate attention to whimsy and charm, the play has 
brought sophisticated Broadway a moment of cool and refreshing simplicity. 

Al Shean’s quiet, dignified interpretation of the monk who could work mir- 
acles is well supported by John Call’s playing of the energetic young curate 
and St. Clair Bayfield’s Bishop with a disposition as Scotch as his accent. 


On ‘Time and the Theatre 


Priestley Talks About Playwriting 


MORTON EUSTIS 


| F I WANTED to make people fee/ deeply, I should use the drama. You 

can create a quality of emotion in the theatre beyond any you can 
achieve in another medium.’ . . . Speaking with quick assurance, 
J. B. Priestley answers the question: ‘If there was a theme that af- 
fected you profoundly, one that you felt it all-important to record be- 
fore you died, what medium would you choose to express it?’ 

Although Priestley says this when his cycle of ‘Time’ plays — 
I Have Been Here Before, Time and the Conways and People at Sea — 
are the most discussed plays of the London season, when the first- 
named is about to go into rehearsal here, his opinion is not influenced 
by his immediate propinquity to the theatre, any more than by the 
fact that he is, at the moment of speaking, in a New York hotel mak- 
ing random observations about the theatre, ‘which may sound hor- 
ribly sententious in print’. 

The novelist-playwright — who is also a theatrical producer, di- 
rector and itinerant lecturer — has always felt that the theatre at its 
best can produce in the mind of its audience ‘a deep feeling tinged with 
thought’ which haunts the imagination and the memory more per- 
sistently than any other vicariously projected emotion. 

‘Obviously,’ Priestley says, ‘you can think more clearly at home 
than in the theatre. I don’t believe any writer, or reader, will deny 
that. We are not talking about shought now, but feeling. And emotion 
is the basis of all theatre. Even a Bernard Shaw comedy — purely 
intellectual in concept, many people might say — is based, I think, on 
an emotional attitude of derision. A farce or a melodrama makes its 
appeal to the senses. The effect of drama, if you will, may be more 
superficial than that of great literature or art. But perhaps because a 
play is a synthesis of so many arts there is an intensity in good theatre 
more electric than any induced by other forms of expression.’ 

Priestley in this viewpoint by no means infers that he intends to 
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abandon the novel, the essay or the “excursion into autobiography’, 
like his recent Midnight on the Desert, to devote himself exclusively to 
playwriting. The author of The Good Companions and Angel Pave- 
ment is, as many good playwrights have been before him, a novelist to 
his fingertips. He will, we hope, continue to write fiction and non-fic- 
tion, as well as drama, for many years. The form in which he decides 
to cast a story, or an idea, in days to come will probably depend only 
on his conception of how best to suit the theme to the medium. Al- 
though Priestley did not begin writing plays until he had already 
penned ‘ten or fifteen’ novels, he did not — ‘emphatically’ — drift 
into the theatre by accident, become a dramatist by chance, ‘as so 
many people suppose’. He was always fascinated by what Rosamond 
Gilder calls ‘the kingdom of the stage . . . made up in equal parts of 
poetry and greasepaint, of inspiration and box-office receipts, of dust 
and divinity’. He always expected, one day, to write plays. But he had 
been in close enough contact with the theatre, even at an early age, to 
understand that ‘everybody in it, including the scrubwoman, knows 
more about plays than a playwright’, and to discern the self-evident 
truth that a young author, without financial backing or prestige, may 
be required to change a script to suit the fancies of any one of a dozen 
people. He knew that playwriting, according to a formula prescribed 
by someone else, would drive a person of his temperament crazy, ‘al- 
though some people can do it and learn a lot’. He made up his mind, 
accordingly, that he would leave the drama alone until he was finan- 
cially independent, able to control the medium. Then success or fail- 
ure would be his own affair. 

When he wrote his first play, Dangerous Corner, in 1932, success 
(in the London production) proved to be Ais affair in a fashion entirely 
unexpected. The play received a good press, but business was so slim 
during the first weeks that the syndicate which had backed the play 
determined to end the run. Priestley, hearing the news, decided to as- 
sert the independence he had worked so hard to gain. He bought out 
the syndicate with the money earned from book royalties, managed 
the play himself, built it slowly into a hit, and ‘made a lot more 
money’. 

From the vantage point of a five-year perspective, Priestley ad- 
mits that he has no very high opinion of Dangerous Corner. ‘It is 
pretty thin stuff when all is said and done.’ But his memories of it are 
fond ones, nonetheless. In the first place, he wrote it with his tongue 
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faintly prodding his cheek, determined to show the critics that a nov- 
elist could pen a drama which, however good or bad it was intrinsi- 
cally, had none of the mechanical faults usually ascribed to plays 
written by novelists. He laid the play in one scene, cast it with six 
characters, and then to top what was already, for a novelist, ‘a tech- 
nical tour de force’ made the action continuous. (Priestley is convinced 
that no novelist had done that before.) ‘And technically, even today, 
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the play is completely sound.’ Then Dangerous Corner started him 
‘in management’, and for that experience he is most grateful. He has 
produced all his own plays since (in London) and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the playwright-manager role is ‘a pretty good one to 
play’, provided the dramatist has the financial and physical where- 
withal to enact it. 

Management, as he points out, is an extremely tiring business, 
‘especially when you’re putting on three plays at once. You rent the 
theatre, engage the director and the designer, tell the orchestra what 
to play, supervise the production, the advertising, the running of the 
play. You also pay the bills. But if a playwright has a real instinct 
and feeling for the theatre [if he hasn’t, he won’t be a playwright, 
whatever happens], if he knows the kind of actor and theatre he wants, 
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the atmosphere he wishes to create, why isn’t he the person best fitted 
to take on the job? It’s a sounder balance, I believe, than that of the 
actor-manager, for few actors can see a play as a whole. Many play- 
wrights might loathe the routine work it involves. But, personally, 
I’ve found it interesting and rewarding.’ 

Priestley likes to direct a play even more than to manage it, and 
he wields the directorial baton for a part of each rehearsal period. 
But he almost always engages a director to do the bulk of the work. 
He has discovered that, whenever he attempted to handle the job 
alone, there is a ten-day period in the midst of rehearsals — ‘When 
the actors begin to put down their sides, to click their fingers and 
say: ‘No, don’t prompt me, I’ll get it!””” — that drives him ‘almost 
frantic’ and, more important still, makes him lose all sense of the 
play as a play. His usual procedure, therefore, is to collaborate with 
the director (Irene Hentschel, in the present plays) for the first week, 
while the actors are reading their parts and the business is being 
mapped out. Then he leaves the theatre entirely for the ‘maddening 
spell’ and comes back to it fresh to pull the loose strings together with 
the director in the last week of rehearsal. 

Speaking of direction, this time as a director, Priestley would like 
to condemn what he considers the present tendency — ‘especially 
marked in America’ — to overemphasize the importance of the di- 
rector. “There are only two important things in the theatre,’ he as- 
serts, ‘good writing and good acting. If the lighting, the sets and the 
direction are also good, so much the better. But without these two 
essentials, there is no theatre.’ He believes that there is just as much 
‘bunk’ written about the technique of producing as of playwriting and 
argues: ‘If a director can select and train his actors well, and the play 
is good; if he has a sense of the theatre plus ordinary common sense, 
he’ll be a good director.’ He wishes that dramatic critics could be per- 
suaded to pay more attention to acting than to the physical aspects of 
production. A hundred years ago, at the time of Hazlitt and Lamb, the 
performance was just as important as the play. ‘Now, over and over, 
you will see a presentation hailed as “fine” in which the acting, to put 
it kindly, is completely undistinguished. Which is ridiculous. If the 
acting is bad, the production is bad, too. I don’t care how beautiful 
the scenery, the costumes or the direction may be.’ 

As a producer and part-time director, Priestley is closer to the 
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‘Novelist, playwright, theatrical producer, director and itinerant lecturer’ 
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CHU THE SINNER 

Written in German but influenced by Oriental philosophy, Julius Berstl’s 
mystical drama follows the fortunes of a wealthy Chinese who is condemned 
after death to return to life in the person of a less fortunate relative. André 
van Gyseghem has given the play a finished presentation at London’s Em- 
bassy Theatre with an English translation by Christopher Tree. 
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theatre than most authors. He has a strong conviction, nevertheless, 
that too close and too constant an association with the stage — ‘on 
either side of the footlights’ — is not good for a dramatist. That is 
why he has stopped going to the theatre as incessantly as he used to; 
why, once a production is under way, he is apt to seek refuge in the 
English countryside or the Arizona desert. ‘There’s such a thing, I 
think, as knowing too much about the theatre. Not for the farceur. 
He can’t know too many of the tricks of the trade. But the serious 
dramatist will do better to concentrate on life rather than the theatre.’ 

Priestley approaches the ‘delicate problem’ of dramatic creation 
with extreme caution. No two playwrights, as he points out, have ever 
worked in an identical fashion, and no dramatist, ‘born or made’, 
can be expected to know, much less to divulge, the exact manner in 
which a brain child is conceived or to describe, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the labor pains that accompany its birth. Priestley will at- 
tempt to discuss his relation to the problem only if it is well under- 
stood that he is thinking out loud, ‘not necessarily expressing a final 
opinion and certainly not a dogma’. He has nothing but scorn for text- 
books on playwriting. “You can throw them all into the fireplace for 
all the good they do to a dramatist.’ And he has not the slightest in- 
tention ‘of sounding like a professor’. 

The genesis of each play Priestley has written has been ‘an idea 
that you could express very simply in five or ten words’. (The idea of 
Time and the Conways was ‘the effect of time upon the members of a 
family’.) The idea crystallized in his mind, the next step is to decide 
how it can be evolved in terms of a stage: Shall the play be comedy or 
tragedy? What is the feeling it must evoke? Where shall it begin and 
end? Once these factors are ‘more or less’ determined, Priestley be- 
gins to people the abstract conception with the men and women who 
will give it life and substance. Only after he has created the characters 
does he attempt to develop the plot. ‘Put it this way, if it doesn’t 
sound too trite: I create the people, and the people, between them, 
create the play.’ 

Priestley believes that the method of working through character 
into plot is the only one that produces satisfactory results, unless the 
play is a farce or a melodrama that depends on situation. A serious 
play is bound to be artificial if it is written in the Hollywood way, in 
which ‘you construct an elaborate scenario and then fit the char- 
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acters, willy-nilly, into a mold’. Furthermore, he does not see how a 
dramatist can ever ‘tap his own imagination’ if he works with the 
front of his mind rather than the rear. ‘You can’t drive at a play if 
you concoct it like a puzzle. And unless you do drive at it, it won’t 
have sincerity.’ 

‘Here’, says Priestley, ‘is a hotel room. Suppose that a Broadway 
chorus girl is sitting in the chair by the window. On the sofa is a 
drunken commercial traveler. Leaning against the arm of that chair 
is a man dying of consumption. A Broadway ‘angel’ is standing by 


the door. . . . Well, leave these characters together for two hours 
and something must happen. What it will be, I don’t know. Jt depends 
on the people. . . . Asa dramatist, I select my types carefully. I don’t 


put a Hamlet into an Eden End. I don’t introduce a character who 
won’t illuminate the central idea. Then I make them work for me.’ 

Priestley does not pretend that his characters sweep the play along 
without any help from him. He knows that a cast of characters has to 
be kept as severely within bounds ‘as one’s own children, or one’s own 
play’. Once the people have suggested the plot, he chastens them — 
and their plot — in as vigorous a fashion as he knows how. He sends 
the obstreperous mummers out of the room. He eliminates the scene 
that slows up the play, and boils the drama down to its essentials. 
When, finally, he commences to write, he takes the residuum, and for- 
getting all about discipline for the time being — or trying, consciously, 
to forget it — lets his imagination have free rein. 

While he is actually writing, Priestley attempts to divorce his 
mind completely from the mechanics of the medium. Occasionally he 
will cast the play roughly in his mind before he takes his pen in hand. 
‘This can help a lot, if you don’t think about the actor’s personality, 
but only about his physique. If you write specifically for an actor, the 
part is apt to be a carbon copy of reality rather than a true charac- 
terization, and it won’t have any substance which the actor can grasp.’ 
But he never thinks of acting, or of action, in relation to a theatre 
while he is writing, of where a character will be seated on stage, of 
how he will make his entrance. ‘All that comes after a play is written.’ 

Carrying into practice his theory that the theatre is the place 
for action and emotion rather than for thought, Priestley ‘drives’ 
himself hard while he is writing. “A play may take months, or years, 
to flower in the mind, but when you sit down to write I believe in 
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getting it done fast.’ Time and the Conways was written in about ten 
days, ‘almost without a blot’. J Have Been Here Before, ‘a much more 
difficult theme’, was longer in preparation and was rewritten eight 
times. But, as a rule, Priestley completes the first draft ‘in a fine 
frenzy’ in less than two weeks’ time. Then he surveys the results with 
a cold, critical eye and makes whatever changes a disciplined intelli- 
gence dictates. Although he usually alters the script very little once 
the play is in rehearsal, he has no patience with the dramatist who 
regards a script as a ‘holy writ. If a scene does not play well, it has got 
to be changed. The main thing is to get the play in good shape before 
rehearsals, as too much chopping and changing at the last minute is 
apt to confuse the dramatist and the actors and blur the original 
idea.’ 

Priestley does not subscribe to the tenet that the theatre lacks 
scope as a medium of expression because of its stringent limitations. 
The restrictions which a stage imposes — the fact that the dramatist 
is obliged to compress and distil the action, that he cannot, as in 
Hollywood, wander all over the lot, that each word spoken has to have 
a definite relation to the play as a whole — all these, to Priestley, are 
attributes which make, rather than break, great plays and great 
dramatists. 

‘In any art, you get the best results by giving yourself a wall 
against which to push. A good sonnet is much better than most free 
verse, because the sonnet form itself imposes a strict discipline. If 
you let yourself go completely, as you can in expressionism, I don’t 
think the result is as good as if you force yourself to keep in a narrow 
channel.’ 

In most of his plays, Priestley has deliberately made the theatre’s 
channel narrower than it need be by restricting himself to the use of 
one set. He has done this, not to give himself a thicker wall against 
which to push nor to lower the production overhead — ‘though that 
element does enter into consideration’ — but because of a convic- 
tion that ‘once an audience accepts a set, it is no longer diverted by 
the scenery and can give undivided attention to the play’. The movies, 
in his judgment, have destroyed the one advantage the many-scened 
play ever had — ‘the element of novelty and surprise’. The longer a 
scene can be in the present-day proscenium theatre, the fewer changes 
and distractions there are, the better. ‘Every time the curtain is low- 
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ered you lose fifty per cent of what you have gained anyway. And each 
time it is raised on a new set, it takes the audience a few precious 
minutes to examine the scenery. One set doesn’t have to be monoto- 
nous either, provided you change the lighting in each scene.’ 

If you ask Priestley to describe his style of playwriting, he will call 
it ‘apparent naturalism’. At the outset, he will make the play appear 
to be quite real, then he will begin ‘to cheat it away while the audience 
isn’t looking, into a sort of symbolism’. 

To illustrate his meaning, Priestley adds this comment: ‘All 
drama is symbolism in a sense. No matter how naturalistic a play may 
appear to be, there is no such thing as pure naturalism in the theatre. 
The very fact that the fourth wall is down, that the characters have 
to be heard in the last row in the gallery, even when they are sup- 
posedly whispering — all the theatrical conventions, in short, conspire 
to make the audience accept as truth that which is patently untrue.’ 
Priestley dislikes pure symbolism, whether in poetry or prose. He has 
never seen an expressionistic play that said anything that couldn’t 
be said better — to him — by apparently real people. But he feels 
that since a dramatist is forced to make his characters say things that 
real people would never say, ‘he ought at least to make them say 
something of a little significance’. With his own work, he finds that 
he has been ‘getting back to more rounded phrases’. He describes the 
dialogue in J Have Been Here Before as ‘almost blank verse, or realistic 
prose walking a tightrope’. The play gives the appearance of natural- 
ism, in other words, while it is actually unreal. 

Coming now to the last act — ‘and high time, too’ — Priestley 
advances a novel theory in answer to the discussion raised by an age- 
old question. Like all producers, he admits readily that the last act 
should be the best of the three, but he concedes the point for a dif- 
ferent reason than the usual one. ‘It’s purely a question of fatigue,’ he 
says. ‘In nine out of ten good novels, the last third is worse than the 
first two-thirds, yet no one seems to mind, because a novel can be 
taken in small doses. In the theatre, the audience will accept almost 
anything during the first act, especially in London, where many of 
the occupants of the stalls do not arrive until the act is half over. But 
as the cumulative fatigue of sitting in a theatre seat and of concen- 
trating with all one’s faculties on one subject begins to be felt, the 
play must get stronger. A scene which will hold the audience during a 
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second act will have to be stronger if it is placed in the third. What- 
ever else occurs, something has got to happen in the last twenty min- 
utes. But the final curtain, in tragedy, should descend on a note of 
rest and resolution instead of one of violence and contention.’ 

Speaking of final curtains, Priestley rings down the curtain on 
this colloquy with ‘a quiet note of interrogation’ about ‘The Problem 
of Glamour’. The theatre of the Lunts is ninety percent glamour, 
in his estimation, ‘but beautifully intelligent, too. At the other end of 
the scale is the Group Theatre. . . . You laugh instinctively at such 
a juxtaposition. And there you have your problem.’ Believing first, 
last and always that theatre should be theatre, Priestley regards 
glamour as a perfectly legitimate and important function. It puzzles 
him, however, even worries him, ‘because it is an article I’ve never 
dealt in very heavily. I can’t seem to fit it into my conception as a 
rule, and yet I don’t pretend to be so austere as not to have the great- 
est respect for it. . . . How much is it fair for the dramatist to rely 
upon glamour? That is the question.’ 

Priestley himself, it is amusing to note, as a postscript, has sup- 
plied his own best answer to this question. Even in Dangerous Corner, 
as viewed in London, there was a definite aura surrounding the play. 
It was not the glamour of the Lunts’ theatre. That is a glamour of 
personality, of training and of showmanship, something very special 
that belongs to an individual. The glamour that a playwright, like 
Priestley, distils — without the help of any presence — is something 
else more intangible, but just as necessary to theatrical illusion. 
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Opera and the Theatre 
IRVING KOLODIN 


T Is One among many regrets occasioned by the passing of the late 

W. J. Henderson of The New York Sun that he did not live to 
compose an article that he undoubtedly would have written in the 
fall of 1937. The article would have concerned itself with an event 
whose tercentenary has recently occurred without public fanfare: 
the opening of the Teatro San Cassiano in Venice in 1637. For the 
San Cassiano was the first public opera house known to the world, 
and Henderson’s article would have been an elaboration, in his inimita- 
ble manner, of his frequently repeated remark: ‘The decline of opera 
began in 1637, with the opening of the first public opera house in 
Italy.’ 

Granted that the proscenium arch of the Metropolitan has graven 
upon it the names of such composers as Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Verdi and Wagner (also Gounod’s), to remind us that the ensuing 
years have not been wholly barren of operatic accomplishment, the 
status of opera, after a public history of three hundred years, is still 
an ambiguous one. It occurs in a theatre but it is often absurdly 
undramatic; it is performed by persons nominally musicians, though 
in the main they are a breed apart from any others who pursue the 
art; it utilizes scenic design and the resources of modern lighting, but 
rarely in a manner to be described as actually contemporary. 

Performances of opera in which every element — conducting, 
singing, playing, lighting, decor and audience responsiveness — fuse 
into a few hours’ defiance of events outside the opera house are phe- 
nomena rarer than any other in the scope of recreative art. The ambi- 
tions of opera being more extensive than those of virtually any other 
art form, the exactions for perfection are necessarily more complex. 
A perfect music drama is only the first of them — and the number of 
these can be counted on the fingers of a person equipped with con- 
siderably less than a full set of digits. 

It is perhaps the basis of this ambiguous situation that opera is 
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composed exclusively by musicians. Nor is this a paradox merely for 
the sake of a paradox. If by some miracle of transmutation a Balzac 
or a Thomas Mann could be temporarily endowed with the procedures 
and specialized technic, gifted with the specific eloquence to express 
his world in tone, we would undoubtedly be rewarded with an opera 
superior to any but a handful of those we now know. Nor need we 
look to quite such exalted levels: where in opera is there a counter- 
part for the achievement of a Dickens in depicting the life of his time? 
Charpentier’s Louise? Puccini's Madam Butterfly? The comparisons 
in themselves reveal the absurdity. For musicians, as a class, are 
traditionally the most limited, in intellectual responsiveness, of all 
art workers. 

Despite this palpable fact, the composer has almost invariably 
been granted a privilege as the most important element in the collabo- 
ration, disturbing the balance of what should be a fraternity of equals. 
There may be an advantage in such an overbalance when, for example, 
a Mozart can ennoble the absurdities of a Zaudberfiéte or a Cosi fan 
tutte with glorious music, giving imperishable life to a theatrical effort 
that cost its author birth-pangs scarcely more acute than those 
attendant upon the writing of an obituary by a journalistic re-write 
man. But it is indubitably a handicap when the finished theatrical 
craftsmanship of a Hugo von Hofmannsthal is traduced, in an 
otherwise completely realistic drama, by the perverse aversion of a 
Richard Strauss for tenors. Certainly the Octavian of Rosenkavalier 
could more reasonably have been conceived as a male role, whose 
player assumes, according to the exigencies of the drama, the dress of 
a female in the first and last acts, rather than as Strauss has it, a 
female singer who impersonates a male impersonating a female! 
It is a shrewd evasion by the composer of the practical difficulties 
to be encountered in the quest for listenable German tenors; but it is 
scarcely an aesthetic device to enhance one’s affection for opera. 

Between these two extremes there are, of course, many nuances 
of incredibility. Perhaps it is mere flogging of a dead horse to belabor 
the absurdities of an J/ Trovatore; but accepting all of its basic im- 
probabilities, it does seem slightly more than a touch of elfin fantasy 
that Manrico should delay his rescue of Azucena from those who are 
about to burn her to death, for fully five minutes, merely to sing Di 
quella pira, flourish his C in the face of the audience, and take his 
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bows. Upon the endless 4ddios of every parting of lovers in every 
Italian opera, the meaningless Ma/edictiozes, and the unconvincing 
Pietas, \et us invoke the charity of silence. 


Plainly then, the dramatist should be his own composer, the com- 
poser his own dramatist. But even so monumental an ability as 
Richard Wagner’s could not accomplish the two tasks with equal 
felicity. That he was cognizant of the generic failings of opera as 
drama and music cannot be doubted. He wrote eloquently and at 
great length of the decline of opera from the high ideals that motivated 
the Florentine cammerati, he approved the reforms of Gluck and de- 
plored the by-paths into which opera had been led by the Rossinis and 
the Meyerbeers. He had high words of praise for such composers as 
Cherubini, Méhul and Spontini, who approached the creation of 
opera with eminent sincerity and lofty aesthetic principles, if not 
always with the rich musical blood to vivify their intentions. He was, 
in sum, a musician of genius who was also a man of broad intellectual 
horizon, possessed of sharp critical faculties rarely the property of 
those who are also creators. 

It would be pointless to deny that these impressive endowments 
had an infinite effect in determining the nature of the opera Wagner 
created, or to ignore the plain evidence that scarcely an opera written 
since Wagner’s death has not been directly influenced by his thinking 
and his acting. But it is the inconsistency of his execution and his 
theories, the discrepancies between intent and accomplishment that 
are to be found in every one of his works, that illuminate the dark 
passages of the operatic scene more revealingly than the lightning 
flashes of his genius. He was especially scornful of the aria; but what is 
Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemonde, of the first act of Walkiire, 
but an aria, irrelevant to the text and an impediment to the action? 
The trail songs, Hans Sachs’ monologue and the prize song of Die 
Meistersinger are all properly correlated to the sense of the play, but 
certainly the quintet of Act III has no function in advancing the 
drama; and even the Liedestod that carries Tristan und Isolde to its 
transfigured conclusion would not be tolerated in a spoken play. If so 
superior an intellect as Wagner’s could not resist the temptation to 
incorporate passages of purely musical motivation into a work sup- 
posedly the fusion, in equal parts, of drama, poetry and music, how 
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LAURITZ MELCHIOR AS TRISTAN, from a recent portrait by Nikol 
Schattenstein. Mr. Melchior has sung the role more often than any other 
artist since the opera was composed and appeared in the opening night per- 
formance at the Metropolitan this season. A prominent ticket agent calls 
l'ristan und Isolde ‘the biggest hit on Broadway’ 
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FIDELIO. In both the prison scene and the final raising of the gate as a 
symbol of deliverance, Herbert Graf’s production at the San Francisco Opera 
House last autumn transferred to the st: ige the majesty, sureness and slow 
progression toward spiritual liberation so evident in Beethoven’s score. 
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can we reasonably expect accomplishments of greater aesthetic in- 
tegrity from lesser men? 

That an art form whose structure is so inherently corrupt has 
nevertheless endured and absorbed the attention of a dozen genera- 
tions’ creative talent is evidence of the vitality it has managed to 
retain despite its cracks and flaws. But it is in the essence of its nature 
that its meaning cannot reach directly from the heart ¢o the heart, 
as a novel can be read or a picture seen. There is always the function 
of the interpreter to be fulfilled before its sense becomes palpable; 
thus a new series of human problems arises, involving new limitations 
and deficiencies. They are present even in the limited relationship 
of conductor, singers and stage director. And if the scope of interpreta- 
tion is extended, as it reasonably must be, to include the scenic 
designer, the costumer and the lighting engineer, (all of them inter- 
preters of the composer’s and the dramatist’s purpose), a consistent 
plan and unified execution become major problems in aesthetics. 

How rarely these elements coalesce in the complete recreation of 
a masterwork has already been indicated. Even so illustrious a singing 
artist as Lilli Lehmann could recall, of all her performances of Tristan 
und Isolde, only one that satisfied her completely. It was that famous 
Saturday afternoon in 1899 when Jean de Reszke sang his Tristan to 
her Isolde for the first time. On the stage with them were Van Rooy 
as Kurwenal, Brema as Brangaene and Edouard de Reszke as King 
Marke. Franz Schalk was the conductor. To the inquirer who asked 
her, many years later, if she remembered the occasion, when “every- 
thing was perfection, the audience seemed breathless, and the repre- 
sentation was one long thrill’ the singer replied: ‘I remember it well. 
It was the ideal Tristan performance of my life.’ No doubt the audi- 
ence was immune to the primitive scenery, the inadequate lighting, the 
no more than unobtrusive orchestra of the Metropolitan of that day. 
What might not the effect of Wagner’s creation have been, had a// its 
elements matched the standard of the singers and the conductor? 

If we have no de Reszkes and no Lilli Lehmann today, no Van 
Rooy or Brema, we have our Lotte Lehmann, Pinza, Flagstad, Mel- 
chior, Schorr; and we have had our Scotti, Muratore, Mary Garden, 
Chaliapin, Bohnen only yesterday — not in any great profusion, to 
be sure, and never in a single company at one time. But at least the 
glow of their ability, the majestic impact of their personal force and 
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character have given us images of what opera may be. It is only 
through the piecing together of fragmentary impressions, in separate 
works and in different companies (some of them even in opera houses 
separated by the width of an ocean) that a suggestion of the complete 
experience may be fabricated. 

Indubitably, the fountainhead of such an experience should be the 
conductor, in whose hands the control of the performance is vested, 
from whom it takes its pulse and movement. That there is such a 
specialized genre as operatic conducting cannot be doubted if one 
has observed the activities of able musicians and sound routiniéres 
who are nevertheless incapable of imparting vitality to their theatre 
performances. Unfortunately, those who possess the operatic flair 
rarely find the circumstances of the work absorbing as a life-time 
occupation. The example of Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Beecham and 
Fritz Reiner is amply convincing. Having attained a reputation as 
inspired interpreters of Wagner, Mozart, Moussorgski or Strauss, as 
men with the blood of the theatre in their veins, the greater rewards 
and more satisfying aesthetic conditions of symphonic conducting 
tempt them irresistibly. Certainly it must be a relief to consider the 
engagement, say, of a Gieseking to play a Mozart concerto without 
considering whether he is too tall, too stout or too short for the role. 
Of all the young operatic conductors I have recently heard in this 
country and Europe, only Alberto Erede of the Salzburg Opera Guild 
has the instinctive endowments to achieve a rank of real distinction, 
and he, no doubt, will eventually find himself drawn to the ‘Jupiter’ 
symphony rather than remaining content with Cosi fan tutte. A con- 
ductor who remains completely devoted to opera may almost be 
catalogued, sight unseen, as gifted neither for opera nor concert music. 

The organization of operatic affairs in most European centres 
takes cognizance of this fact by allowing the gifted conductor a satis- 
fying diversity of occupation. When London has its operatic season 
in Covent Garden, a good number of the principal performances are 
prepared and conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, who is at other 
times engaged with the London Philharmonic. In Vienna, Bruno 
Walter annually contributes his talents to operatic presentations as 
well as symphony concerts, and his activities at Salzburg are familiar 
to many Americans. In Paris, Philippe Gaubert of the Orchestre 
Symphonique journeys to the Opéra when there is important Wagner 
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to be heard; and Berlin’s acquaintance with Leo Blech, Erich Kleiber 
and Wilhelm Furtwaengler is not restricted either to tre concert 
hall or the theatre. 

America’s craving for specialization, however, has decreed that 
a conductor must confine himself to one field or the other; and since 
the material rewards of symphonic conducting are much greater, a 
Toscanini, a Monteux or an Albert Wolff soon makes the inevitable 
choice. It was actually an item of news value for Americans to discover 
that Fritz Reiner (who had made a brilliant reputation in the Dres- 
den Opera fifteen years ago) was the gifted operatic conductor he 
showed himself to be in Philadelphia several years ago, merely 
because his American career had been purely a symphonic one. Cer- 
tainly the essential talents of Leopold Stokowski would flower more 
fruitfully in the theatre, as anyone who experienced his production 
of Wozzeck or observed his preparation of it would agree. Neverthe- 
less, because the opportunity for the exercise of his truest ability does 
not exist in the field for which it is best fitted, he must confine himself 
to the concert hall, where his energies are frequently misdirected. 

The lack of such standard-bearers as Toscanini, Walter or Reiner 
in the ordinary opera house has thus condemned an artist of the qual- 
ity of Lotte Lehmann to an endless wandering of the earth in the 
manner of the Flying Dutchmen, pouring out her abilities in the 
company of ‘artists’ incalculably her inferior. Occasionally she may 
find a temporary redemption in a festival season, perhaps, performing 
her Marschallin in Rosenkavalier to the equal artistry of Richard 
Mayr (who recently died), with the excellently idiomatic conducting 
of Clemens Krauss and the superlative stage direction of Lothar 
Wallerstein to complement their efforts. But elsewhere there would 
be, in truth, not performances of Rosenkavalier, but only her imper- 
sonation of the Marschallin to absorb the listener; for in Munich 
it would be another and lesser Rosenkavalier, in Philadelphia still 
another, in New York again another. 

Yet in all of these places there would be the flavor of her individu- 
ality, the fine completeness of her singing and acting, the essential 
distinction of her person and voice, dominating the performance not 
through choice, but through the lacks of her collaborators. More- 
over, these are qualities that subsist not in the role but actually in 
the artist; for they are to be experienced with equal intensity in her 
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Leonore (in Fidelio), in her Sieglinde, in her Elisabeth. Even in roles 
for which she is not ideally suited, such as Tosca and Elsa, there is 
always that sensation of playing the part to its utmost which is wholly 
lacking in the generality of operatic performers. When she thrusts 
her way through the crowd of nobles surrounding Tannhauser and 
exclaims ‘ Ziiriick von ihm! Nicht ihr seid seines Richter!’ she is not 
merely giving agitated voice to Wagner’s writing; she is the incarna- 
tion of a woman frenzied in defense of the man she loves, even though 
he has betrayed her. This is great art and great expenditure of self, of 
which our operatic stage has sadly too little. 

Among the men of the day there are scarcely any who match such 
standards of intensity and eloquence. Some of them have attained 
exceptional aptitude for one or for several roles, to suggest what they 
might have done in a wide range of parts had their training been 
sufficiently extensive. Pinza’s Don Giovanni is a model of suavity and 
insinuation, beautifully composed and especially adept in the delivery 
of the recitative. Moreover, it has the virtuous trait of expanding in 
excellence with repetition. But few of his other impersonations com- 
mand so wide a variety of expression, and he is not immune to careless 
delivery of parts that interest him less. Lawrence Tibbett’s thoroughly 
studied Simon Boccanegra was a memorable feat of musical and 
dramatic interpretation; there was a consistent line to his acting, a 
sense of stage deportment and relation to an ensemble (possibly 
because he was its predominant figure) that was altogether promising. 
But see him as Wolfram in Tannhduser (a small part capable of much 
refined playing) and realize how inconsequential a figure he can be 
on the stage if he is not the axis of the situation. Michael Bohnen 
was another striking example of the operatic actor who could be effec- 
tive only in the roles which could absorb his single style of treatment 
— Hunding, Hagen, and the antithesis of these, Caspar in Freischiitz. 
But his Sachs in Meistersinger always communicated the impression 
of a character who felt himself superior to his environment (which 
was far from Wagner’s purpose) and his Méphistophélés in Faust 
was barely short of caricature. 

What a background of theatrical training can mean for the oper- 
atic performer is succinctly demonstrated by the example of Chaliapin. 
He has been widely and justly admired as the operatic actor par ex- 
cellence of our generation; though his voice was more remarkable for 
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substance than for suavity, and his musical training was something 
less than all-inclusive. However, because of his stirring ability to 
visualize his characterizations for an audience, because of his sound 
understanding of make-up and costuming, his command of gesture 
and posture, he was accepted as a collaborator in performances 
throughout the world, regardless of whether the language he used was 
that of the performance or merely his own version of Russian. 

In another category are the artists who convey a sense of superior 
dramatic talent merely because of exceptional musical sensitivity 
and resourcefulness. Such a one is Kirsten Flagstad, whose extraordi- 
nary vocal talent and eloquence have created the impression of a 
great dramatic talent as well. Preeminently, her acting consists of an 
intimate understanding of what to omit; she abhors the tricks and 
mannerisms of the average interpreter of her roles, and thus commends 
herself to the observer by the inoffensiveness of her deportment. This 
approach has its merits in an Isolde or a Kundry or a Briinnhilde, 
where the force of the music is irresistible, but it leaves more than a 
little lacking in her Elsa or Leonore, which are tasks for the creative 
interpreter. The abilities of Lauritz Melchior are much of the same 
order, save that he is also handicapped by irrelevant physical bulk. 
That he has managed, nevertheless, to create such characterizations 
as his Tristan and Siegfried is high tribute to his basic intelligence. 

If there exists someplace in this world a Higginson whose interest 
would be in operatic performances rather than in a Boston Symphony, 
perhaps we may yet see the operatic performances which we have 
earned by our long endurance of the average and imperfect variety. 
We would call in as conductors Toscanini for the Wagner and the 
Verdi, Beecham for the Russian works, Walter for the other Germans, 
for the Mozart and Gluck, Stokowski for the moderns. They would 
select their repertory from the mature Wagner and the indispensable 
Mozart (Don Giovanni, Zauberfléte and Nozze di Figaro); from the 
potent Verdi (Falstaff and Otello) and the unageing Gluck (Orfeo and 
Alceste) ; from the eloquent Moussorgsky (Boris and Khovantschina) and 
the fanciful Rimsky (Cog d’Or). There would also be a place in the 
repertory for such joys of the spirit as Fidelio, Freischiitz, Verkaufte 
Braut and Rosenkavalier. To these essentials would be added season- 
ing proportions of Debussy, Montemezzi and Bizet, a trace of Offen- 
bach and a touch, no more, of Massenet. For each of these separate 
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types of opera we would have a stage director of incorruptible in- 
tegrity and invincible authority — a Wallerstein or Ernst Lert for one 
type, a Graf for another, a Jean Mercier for the third. As scenic col- 
laborators, they might take their choice of Robert Edmond Jones, 
of Donald Oenslager, of some contemporary Appia, if he were to be 
found. Soudeikine would have utility for some purposes, also Christian 
Bérard, and perhaps Isaac Rabinovich, if he could be lured from the 
Soviet State Ballet. 

Having scoured the theatres and studios of America and Europe for 
the most likely talents (a task which, in itself, might engage the execu- 
tive staff of the company for two or three years), and having taken 
into the organization one of our prominent symphony orchestras, 
they would be in a fair way to begin rehearsing. There would be a 
preponderance of youth in the company, of course, but there would also 
be a place for the Lehmanns, the Pinzas, the Schorrs, the Melchiors 
and the Flagstads who would — in the spirit of true artistry — be glad 
to sacrifice their worldly careers for the satisfactions to be derived 
from such performances as this company would be equipped to give. 
After a complete year of rehearsing, during which the indulgent 
sponsor would undoubtedly have taken refuge in a court of bank- 
ruptcy, the company would be about ready to perform three or four 
operas in a manner no mortal eyes and ears have ever experienced. 

Nor is fulfilment of such a project utterly outside the realm of 
probability. Higginsons are even scarcer today than they were fifty 
years ago; but the agency that has taken their place in the subsidy of 
symphony orchestras might not inconceivably have a mind, one day, 
to found an opera company of its own. If the National Broadcasting 
Company can support a symphony orchestra exclusively for broad- 
casts under the direction of Toscanini, Rodzinski and Monteux, 
what is to prevent it, when television becomes a reality, from similarly 
subsidizing an operatic organization? 

Here is the plan for such a company, complete with repertory, a 
mode of procedure, personnel, even ideals. 
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HANYA HOLM, one of America’s leading dance educators and choreogra- 
phers, presentsin her New York debut 7rend,a composition of epic proportions 
which treats the dance as theatre and depicts man’s progress toward order. 
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Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, seldom neglectful of a chance to point up his 
elegance, maintained his reputation for taste when he had his portrait painted 
by Giuseppe Longhi, one of the suavest artists of the eighteenth century. 








Le Messager de Thalie 
GEORGE ALTMAN 


ap pocteige arch-adventurer and king of gallants, whose pseudo- 
nyms are as numerous as his nicknames are unprintable, had 
many professions. By turns scholar and scoundrel, wit and card sharp, 
philosopher and alchemist, historian and romancer, he is in himself the 
prototype of all that is picturesque, dashing and decadent in eight- 
eenth-century Europe. Made forever immortal by the famous Memoirs 
which are considered by some scholars the finest extant record of his 
period and by others a tissue of lies and obscenities, he is remembered 
with affection by the average reader as the best teller of tall tales, the 
wittiest, frankest and most disarming of rascals. Son of the theatre, his 
life was theatre from beginning to end, and the theatre itself, to say 
nothing of its denizens, was his constant delight. He adored opera 
and opera singers, knew the French stage intimately, wrote bad plays 
and translated good ones; but it is only recently that his adventures 
as a theatre manager have become known, and that he has emerged 
as the founder, editor, sole contributor and publisher of a theatre 
magazine. 

The Messager de Thalie appeared weekly, in Venice, in the year 
i780. Its ten numbers bound in one volume can be seen today in the 
library of the Palazzo Querini Stampalia. It is one of the treasures 
housed in that spacious old building where the eighteenth century 
seems to come to life in the canvases of Guardi and Longhi which 
adorn its walls, and in the pages of the books and manuscripts which 
enrich its library shelves. 

The finest moment in Casanova’s chequered life came to him in 
his fifth decade when he returned at last to his native city — to that 
Venice from the prisons of which he had escaped with so much difh- 
culty almost twenty years before. The longing for Venice had never 
left this most restless of spirits, this greatest adventurer of all time. 
His far-flung journeys from Constantinople to Warsaw, from Lon- 
don to Madrid, from Paris to St. Petersburg, never weaned him 
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from his yearning for the lagoons and waterways of his native city. 

The years of his exile brought him many adventures. He gained 
and lost huge sums of money at card tables, through the manipulation 
of lotteries, in shady enterprises of all sorts. Whenever opportunity 
arose he stole — women, diamonds, money, even the name of a city, 
St. Gall, bestowing on himself the title of ‘Chevalier de Saint-Gall’, 
which became in time the ‘Seingalt’ his memoirs have made famous. 
In Paris he flirted with Mme. de Pompadour; in Geneva he talked 
literature and philosophy with Voltaire; in the monastery of Einsiedel 
he confessed to she abbot and was about to become a monk; in the 
library of Wolfenbiittel he studied Homer. Finally in a prison at 
Barcelona he wrote a three-volume history of Venice which brought 
him the pardon he so much desired. He could at last return to his 
beloved Venice. 

‘I am mad with joy,’ he wrote when he got back to his native city, 
nor did the sardonic humor of the fate which turned this most famous 
of libertines into a corrector of public morals, a spy in the service of 
that very Inquisition which had once imprisoned him under the Leads, 
dampen his ardor. It was only the increasing difficulty of earning even 
a bare livelihood which cast its black shadow over his homecoming. 
He was not a very successful spy, and gambling and the ladies no 
longer brought the golden returns they had in his youth. So he turned 
his hand to a new profession. Without giving up his intermittent job 
as confidente he became a theatrical impresario. He rented the San 
Angelo, the most popular theatre in Venice, hired a troupe of French 
actors and launched a repertory season. 

The venture was not entirely alien to his experience. Theatrical 
blood ran in his veins. He was the son of a strolling player and of an 
actress of some talent — Zanetta by name — worthy mother of such 
a son. Zanetta was sufficiently well-known to have had a comedy 
written for her by Goldoni. The poet had praised her beauty and 
her acting, and it is said that after a successful season in London she 
brought a son into the world whose father was no less exalted a per- 
sonage than the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II, himself. 
When she was acting in Warsaw the King of Poland, who was also 
Elector of Saxony, gave her a life-contract at the Royal Theatre of 
Dresden. Here she was not only a brilliant grande amoureuse, but 
also successful as a writer of operas. 

When Casanova went to see her in Dresden, he came in contact 
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with the theatrical world not merely as a member of the audience and 
as a frequenter of ballet-dancers’ dressing-rooms, but also as a play- 
doctor and translator of French dramas. Later, in Genoa, he success- 
fully directed his own translation of a comedy by Voltaire so that 
when he embarked on his managerial career he had already some 
experience as a producer behind him. 

Venice in 1780 was still a leading theatrical centre, though it had 
lost much of its old splendor. The spacious days when Tintoretto 
painted settings for platform stages and Palladio came from Vicenza 
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A production contemporary with Casanova's theatrical venture, 

from a 1924 edition of his Memoirs edited by Raoul Vez. 
to build a theatre in the courtyard of a monastery were over. Tiepolo 
and Piranesi were dead and Canaletto had just been buried. Italy’s 
two great dramatists were alive, but far away — old men, alienated 
from their country: Goldoni starving in a Parisian garret, and Meta- 
stasio enjoying the favor of the Emperor in Vienna. Yet in spite of 
these losses Venice maintained seven big public theatres (besides a 
number of private ones) at a time when Paris, which was the theatre 
capital of the world, possessed only three. But in Venice with its 
passion for music, the stage was dominated by opera of the lightest 
variety. Venetian ladies looked upon the theatre merely as a place in 
which to carry on their flirtations. They liked to loll in their boxes 
sipping sherbet, playing with their lap dogs, occasionally listening to a 
madrigal or laughing at a comedian’s /azzi. Their favorite classic hero 
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was Menelaus the cuckold, in the costume of the enamored Venetian 
Pantalone, as he had once been put on the stage by the Abbé Chiari, 
Goldoni’s old antagonist. Even the fairy tales of Gozzi with their 
magic charm were no longer a draw. Drama was at a low ebb. 

Casanova believed that what was needed was new blood, a new 
dramatic impetus. In Paris Crébillon had taught him to appreciate 
French literature and now he intended to make his countrymen 
familiar with it through a repertory of French plays. He brought from 
Florence, as leading lady, a French actress with the high-sounding 
name of Clarimonde and with her a company of twenty-six actors 
and actresses, and established them at the San Angelo. The number and 
variety of plays produced during their season is astonishing. Casanova 
undertook no less a task than to establish a serious repertory suitable 
for a subsidized theatre of long standing, such as the Comédie Fran- 
caise, but far too heavy for an independent manager to undertake, 
especially in a city notoriously indifferent to serious drama even 
when presented in its own language. During the eleven weeks his en- 
terprise lasted he produced eighty-eight plays in a total of sixty per- 
formances. His opening bill on October 7, 1780, was Voltaire’s Zaire 
and The Merchant of Smyrna by M. de Chamfort. Voltaire was the 
fashionable dramatist of the day, and so Zaire was followed by six 
other tragedies and two comedies by the same author. Then Casanova 
turned to Racine and Corneille, to 4ndromache, Le Cid and Cinna. 

In comedy also he gave only the best. Moliére led, his character 
comedies taking precedence over his farces. Le Misanthrope was given 
first place on the list. Moliére would, indeed, have dominated the 
repertory even more had not the censor forbidden L’ Ecole des Femmes. 
Casanova consoled his public with the assurance that Venetian women 
would not have learned anything new in this school, though their hus- 
bands might. Moliére was followed by Regnard with five comedies 
and Marivaux with seven. The remaining repertory was a clever 
selection from the whole French theatre including every name of im- 
portance down to the latest dramatist, Beaumarchais. 

But Casanova was expert enough in things theatrical to know that 
it is not sufficient to give good plays with good actors in a good theatre. 
In order to attract paying customers to the box-office, something more 
is needed — publicity through the press, dramatic criticism and ad- 
vertisement. And so he founded a weekly, Le Messager de Thalie, 
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which he wrote, edited and published single-handed. There is only 


one complete set of this curious little eight-page journal in existence, 
the one in the Querini Stampalia library. A limited reprint was made 
of it by J. Pollio in Paris in 1925 and a few scattered copies of single 
issues may be found in private collections, but the item is so rare that 
it has been generally overlooked both by Casanovists and by his- 
torians of the theatre. The ten consecutive numbers are written en- 
tirely in French. An eleventh in Italian, called Talia, was issued after 
an interval of some weeks, just before the closing of the theatre. This 
miniature magazine contains announcements of forthcoming plays, 
disquisitions on the history of the French theatre, discussions of the 
value of censorship, dramatic criticisms and appraisals, the whole 
enlivened with personal anecdotes and theatrical reminiscences. 

It is amusing to note the devices Casanova used to entice his 
reluctant Venetian audience into the theatre. Not only did he write 
alluring advance notices, but he stimulated interest with promises of 
the unusual and the forbidden. He recommended one comedy because 
it could only be seen in Italy, having been forbidden in France be- 
cause a French King figured in it. He emphasized the fact that Tar- 
tuffe was suppressed after its first performance, saying nothing about 
its later production. To make tragedy palatable he resorted to the 
curious device of presenting on the same bill a serious tragedy and its 
parody, and was surprised that no one liked it. He adopted the French 
custom of double bills, but his commendable attempt to give a uni- 
form character to the evening was not at all usuai. In this he was far 
ahead of the managers of his time. 

In his efforts to attract an audience he lavished compliments on 
the spectators, assuring them that their support of one play proved 
that they were the élite of the nation and, on another occasion, that 
their disapproval was entirely justified as the comedy in question was 
dull and outmoded. He also used the Messager as a means of influenc- 
ing his actors. He would tell flattering stories about them, proving 
that the management and the company were on the best of terms. 
When he saw one of his actors discouraged by the indifference of the 
public, he went behind the scenes to assure him that he, as director, 
had been entirely satisfied. Perhaps the record in print of this mana- 
gerial courtesy helped to soothe the performers’ wounded feelings. 
Another time he solved a serious quarrel which arose between him 
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and his company over finances by telling his readers that his actors 
were so well bred and so modest that even when receipts were neg- 
ligible they never looked gloomy nor spoke a single word of complaint. 

In spite of Casanova’s utmost efforts, however, the enterprise was 
a failure. Again and again, the auditorium was almost empty. Where 
he had counted on an average of four hundred people a night not a 
quarter of that number came. At the end of the carnival season Casa- 
nova’s managerial career came to an abrupt end, and with it the Mes- 
sager de Thalie. But the little magazine had lived long enough to 
prove Casanova’s ability in this particular line. ‘As a dramatic critic 
he cannot be disdained,’ writes one of his recent biographers, Guy 
Endore. ‘He had the rare art of expressing himself vividly, he draws 
his reader into the controversy he is exposing, so forcing him to take 
sides and become personally interested in a quarrel which would other- 
wise be dry history. And he knows how to season his articles with little 
anecdotes of himself that satisfy the natural curiosity of every reader 
concerning the author. Of his profound acquaintance with his subject- 
matter there can be no doubt. The Messager de Thalie is more than 
mere advertisement, it is journalism of a fairly high order.’ 


LEMESSAGER 
DE THALIE. 
Num, VIII. 


MS A Evope ,-tracedie de Voleaue , fit aux 
AVR fpefateurs le plus grand plaific. I eft 
a prefumer : que fans ta Merope du marquis 
Maffei nous ne Vaurfons pas cuc. M.de Maf- 
fer, ilailre favane, & grand anv de Voleai- 
te, s'ecrias, apres l'avoir luc, ah, lecher vo- 
leur* il m'a@ embelli . Voltaire nen difconve- 
not pas-. Loriqu’ une production theatrale 
nous fat un grand plaific, que nous imporce, 
que Vauceur fc foie fervi des beautcs", avec 
KS quelles un autre auteur a brillé avane tui? 
at futhe qu'il en art ajouté des nouvelles . Le 
foul plagiaive , qui merite le fifice? eft celui 
qui vole mal. On peut obferver , que defor- 
iMAis COUt Ce que ncus voions briller cn mae 
ticre d’ ouvrages nouveaux eft en granile par- 
tic pillé les gemies createurs exifterent jadis: 
la terre aujoufd’ huy n'en a plus un fi grand 
befoin , aul fe paffe ¢ elle d'en produire . 
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Francesco Guardi’s painting of one of Venice’s most fashionable theatres 
shows a festival in progress in honor of visiting Counts of the North. The 
walls and decorations have been retinted in silver and shades of blue, and 
the stage, transformed into a brilliant reception room, glistens with candles 
and the best elegance the eighteenth century can find. Only two years be- 
fore, in 1780, Casanova conducted his unusual venture as producer and critic 
at another stylish Venetian theatre, the San Angelo. 

















FTO DAMASCUS, August Strindberg’s famous play of 1898, presented at 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm with simple but forceful sets 
conceived in the spirit of the drama. The production illustrated on this 
page and the one opposite was directed by Olov Molander. 
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LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON 

Le Théatre des Quatre-Saisons dusted off the gay comedy of Labiche and re- 
decorated it with some of the glitter and wit it had half a century ago. Stu- 
dents of French will recognize the famous Gare de Lyon, modernized but still 
the place where the complications of the Perrichon family (and difficult 
translating) began. Le Théatre des Quatre-Saisons, organized in France last 
summer and brought to America by the French Theatre of New York, has 
been warmly welcomed in its lively comedies from the present and the past. 
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DRAMA IN DOUBT 
The Theatre in a Changing Eu- 
rope, by Thomas H. Dickinson and 


others. Holt: $5. 

nom fourteen of Europe’s most 
Pespable authorities Mr. Dickinson 
has collected papers on the aspirations 
and actual achievements of the thea~- 
tre in various countries on the Con- 
tinent since the World War. The arti- 
des, which deal with all the lands 
from Spain to the Balkan States and 
Denmark, are crammed with informa- 
tion, generally balanced in attitude 
and reliable enough to make the vol- 
ume a necessary addition to any 
theatre library. 

Of the lot, Mr. Joseph Gregor’s 
lengthy and elaborate dissertation on 
the Soviet Theatre easily takes first 
place. While Mr. Gregor speaks en- 
thusiastically of the inception of 
modern Russian drama in 1897 when 
Stanislavski and Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko had their famous controversy, 
is thrilled that the number of Moscow 
theatres increased from 14 in 1914 to 
6o in 1934, and waxes ecstatic over 
Meyerhold’s productions of The For- 
estand The Inspector General, he does 
not hesitate to add that ‘the Moscow 
Art Theatre is immensely superior to 
its substance’. He deplores the lack 
of modern Russian plays when so 


| Many eminent producers stand ready 
| t0 present them, and writes, ‘What 


impresses the observer most is not the 
comparative failure of the authors of 
Russia to provide plays adequate to 
their great themes, it is the vitality of 
the Russian theatre in spite of their 








failure.” As he summarizes his conclu- 
sions he notes that the modern Rus- 
sian theatre as literature is ‘unlikely 
to prove fertile either for Europe or 
for the theatre’, as scenic art ‘is more 
encouraging’, as acting ‘has brought 
triumphs to Russia beyond anything 
any other country can show’, as a 
science deserves the adjective ‘slow’, 


.and as an experiment in organization 


‘is most amazing of all’. 

Germany, certainly the most fertile 
of theatre lands in the decade after 
1918, is less well served by Dr. 
Julius Bab, formerly associate direc- 
tor of the Volksbiihne. After an in- 
tricate and somewhat confused dis- 
cussion of expressionism and the plays 
of Toller, Bert Brecht and Ferdinand 
Bruckner he adds that ‘not without 
reason has the objection been raised 
that all the important achievements 
of the German theatre in these years 
betrayed a preponderance of histri- 
onics and technical elements over lit- 
erary ones’, a sentence that is not 
entirely convincing. He calls the 1933 
catastrophe ‘a breaking-off of devel- 
opments’ and concludes with the 
milk-toasty pronunciamento, ‘As re- 
gards the theatre — as in other 
respects — it will be a long time before 
one can tell in what direction German 
culture is heading.’ 

Edmond Sée, an authority on Henri 
Becque, writes logically of France, as 
one might expect. He points out, with 
a certain flourish of superiority, that 
‘modern uncertainty, duality of the 
ego and the subconscious’ were the 
three themes that harassed young 
playwrights after the War, parcels 





dramatists (French-fashion) into five 
categories, and winds up blandly, 
‘The fundamental cause of the stag- 
nation from which the French theatre 
is suffering at present lies in the fact 
that it is undergoing a period of stag- 
nation such as always appears during 
certain epochs.’ Silvio D’Amico, with 
less rich material, does better by 
Italy. He does not waste too much 
time on the mystical effusions of 
D’Annunzio, hurries through the de- 
featist dramas of Pirandello (which 
have since been found less Bg woe 
than expected), brushes over Rosso 
and reawakened futurism, makes no 
rash promises for La Corporazione 
dello Spettacolo, which was founded 
in 1931 to point drama along Fascist 
lines toward a grim classical future, 
but falls back comfortably and hu- 
manely on the innate Italian love of 
entertainment, the hope of the dialect 
play, the uninterrupted peregrinations 
of strolling players in spite of Musso- 
lini threats and finally, the Latin 
refusal of domination. 

Strangely, it is the National Thea- 
tre of Prague that manages, in all this 
confusion, to make the most sense. 
It was in Czechoslovakia that M. 
Georges Duhamel, Mr. Ivor Brown 
and Mrs. Hallie Flanagan found the 
theatre approached in the deepest 
spirit of religiosity. As Mr. Otakar 
Vocadlo points out in an essay that is 
clumsily translated, the Bohemians 
have lost their art treasures to for- 
eigners and neglected to develop a 
native literature, so ‘the theatre is 
for them the most popular expression 
of art’. Sadly lacking in dramatists, 
except for the Capeks, they have been 
singularly rich in stage designers, 
producers and artists, and richest of 
all in a universal enthusiasm among 
the people for fine theatre. 

As the reader progresses further 
into the essays and farther into the 
Balkan peninsula, he becomes in- 
creasingly aware that the post-war 
theatre aims and tendencies in most 
European countries were practically 
identical. Nearly every land hoped 
for a People’s Theatre. Here Germany 
took the lead, with her Freie Volks- 
biihne and her Berliner Volksbiihne 
backed by half a million members and 
tributaries in three hundred cities. 
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France, at the same time, leant for- 
ward from the red plush of the House 
of Moliére, Czechoslovakia remem- 
bered her National Theatre on the 
banks of the Moldau, Italy gave cheap 
performances of the classics in every 
available Roman arena and Russia 
started cells of Workers’ Theatres far 
and wide. 

A second similarity was the attempt 
of all these theatres to pull away 
from reality, some toward mecha- 
nized futurism, others toward expres- 
sionism ‘of the soul’, still others, as in 
France, toward clinical pathology, 
and in far-away Russia, toward vague 
but animated ideas for the organiza- 
tion of the mass. There has followed 
a common impulse to stress presenta- 
tion rather than the play itself, — a 
tendency that has ranged from Spain 
to Roumania and, while productive of 
fine pictorial innovations, has con- 
tributed little to the health of the 
drama. 

But it is the lack of original play- 
wrights capable of living up to the 
splendid productions awaiting them 
that draws the deepest sighs from 
European critics. In Germany, Italy 
and Russia, where they have most to 
say, they dare not speak. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and France, where 
they dare to speak, they seem too 
confused to ring out loudly, or even 
intelligibly in a weak voice. 

So Mr. Dickinson’s symposium 
ends on a rather sad note. In spite of 
the advances in acting technique and 
stage production, the European thea- 
tre at the moment has a shabby fare 
to offer those who believe that the 
play, and not the stage, is the thing. 

TOM SQUIRE 


UNFINISHED TRILOGY 
The last Plays of Maxim Gorki. 
International Publishers: $1. 

oO jupGE these plays of Maxim 

Gorki according to personal views 
of politics and sociology is as unfor- 
tunate as to judge Greek tragedy ac- 
cording to Christian ideologies. Not 
long before his death Gorki set out to 
write a trilogy of dramas tracing the 
origin and progress of Soviet rule in 
provincial Russia. He completed the 
first two plays, the second one rather 
carelessly. Both aimed at showing the 
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necessity of the present Russian re- 
gime, and its eventual benefits in 
spite of harshnesses and injustices. 
But Gorki, genius that he was, could 
not stop short at so incidental a plan. 
Soviet happenings became convenient 
symbols for deeper and more universal 
meanings. For the plays, in spite of 
their propaganda, are essentially con- 
cerned with how to meet life force- 
fully and sincerely, and how to die 
courageously and perhaps with a 
little humor. 

Nor are the plays dull and labored 
dialogues between ideas. They are 
human dramas definitely written to 
be presented on the stage, and utilize 
every fine theatrical effect. Gorki had 
little respect for the ‘well-made’ play 
(he insisted on labeling his own 
dramas as ‘scenes’), but like Shake- 
speare he instinctively understood 
that real well-madeness comes from 
the unity of ideas behind a work 
rather than from the tucking-in of plot 
ends, and from the controlling of 
characters through sympathy rather 
than through the pulling of strings. 

In Yegor Bulichoff an old mer- 
chant, earthy by nature and disillu- 
sioned by training, is about to die. 
Above him and his money hover a 
flock of lecherous relatives and friends 
—the petulant wife, the grabbing 
son-in-law, the simpering priest, the 
religion-mad sister-in-law, the busi- 
ness rivals, all of them poised to tear 
at the corpse. To annoy them the old 
fellow has in witches and quacks and 
all sorts of fake cures. But he dies 
quickly and angrily and with the aid 
of the vodka bottle. 

Yegor Bulichoff is set in the early 
days of 1917. The reasons for the 
March riots become clear enough. 
With Dostigaeff and Others Gorki has 
moved on a few months, and, during 
the October revolution, the heirs of 
Bulichoff are wrangling and plotting 
and cutting each other’s throats. 
Away in the distance looms the new 
Russian rule of the communes, harsh 
but inevitable. 

Had Gorki completed the trilogy 
he would have left us one of our clear- 
est and justest criticisms of his coun- 
try’s success and failure. As it is, he 
has given us two of this generation’s 
finest plays, both of them profound 





analyses of social and political prob 

lems, accurate pictures of whirl 

in which clearly delineated characters 

are drawn down to their relative 

depths, and, not least of all, exam 

of the Russian theatre at its best. 
WALT CRayg 


The Golden Sovereign, by Laureng | 


Housman. Scribners: $3. 
N’” THAT Mr. Housman hys 
turned (somewhat belatedly) 
from the band of the unappreciated 
and censor-harassed and allowed his 


name to become a box-office attrag. | 
tion former admirers have begun tp | 
discover the inferiority of his plays | 
In construction they are said to }. | 
loose, amateurish and full of und. | 


rected chatter. The characterizations 
are usually vague, and obvious when 
definite. Their main ingredients ar 
sentiment and charm dashed with, 
careful amount of irony. If they dis 
play a Dickensian sort of wit they 
are the worse for it. 

These accusations are partly justi. 
fied, but it is also true that Mr. 
Housman’s plays, or playlets, display 
liberally English literary virtues 
well as vices. A glance at The Goldm 
Sovereign proves it. Of the episodic 
and scrap-book bits from the Great 
Queen’s domestic trials most were too 
personal and specialized to be » 
cluded in Victoria Regina. All of them 
treat the queen with poise, reticence 
and amused tolerance, and are fa 
more concerned with preserving her 
as a human with weaknesses than in 
analyzing her as a laboratory spec | 
men in politics. Two of them showing | 
her in ticklish situations with he | 
awful Uncle Augustus and a scandal 
izing Persian Shah should have enough 
red-blooded vigor to satisfy the mot 
erns. 

Of the other plays in the collection 
at least three approach greatnes 
perhaps because they deal with the 
idea of a mighty man brought lor | 
through the stupidity of others, 4 
theme dear to Mr. Housman. Wilds, 
Parnell and Chamberlain, in bneé 
conversations, are made to live fer | 
vently and die fighting. The casut 
ness of the dramatic construction 
rather than detracts, for the charae 
ters are given free rein to act as the 
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gill. These plays make one regret that 
Mr. Housman has often chosen mate- 
ial in which his interest appears 
manufactured with considerable effort. 


The Thinking Body, by Mabel 
Elsworth Todd. Paul Hoeber: $4. 

HE THINKING BODY, by Mabel 

Elsworth Todd, offers a title full 
of suggestion to anyone interested in 
the actor’s art or the dancer’s. The 
actor has few tools to work with, 
compared to other artists, and he has 
the added complication that the 
two major elements of his technical 
equipment — his body and his voice 
—are inseparable from himself. What- 
ever can teach him something of how 
his body actually functions must be a 
help to him. If The Thinking Body is, 
after all, not an actor’s book, that is 
not because the material is less 
valuable or pertinent to him than it 
gems, but only because the ‘study 
of the balancing forces of dynamic 
man’ as it is told here is intended for 
the physician or physiotherapist and 
is too intricate for the layman. 

Perhaps some day Miss Todd, or 
someone who knows as well as she the 
points where body and mind meet, 
wil interpret this alluring material in 
tems more directly related to the 
atist’s use, carrying out the idea 
expressed on the very first page: 

‘Living, the whole body carries its 
meaning and tells its own story, stand- 
ing, sitting, walking, awake or asleep. 
It pulls all the life up into the face of 
the philosopher, and sends it all down 
into the legs of the dancer. A casual 
world over-emphasizes the face. Mem- 
ory likes to recall the whole body. It 
$ not our parents’ faces that come 
back to us, but their bodies, in the 
accustomed chairs, eating, sewing, 
smoking, doing all the familiar things. 
We remember each as a body in 
action... . For every thought sup- 
ported by feeling, there is a muscle 
change. Primary muscle patterns 
being the biological heritage of man, 
man’s whole body records his emo- 
tonal thinking. 

‘The explorer and the pioneer 
stand up; the prisoner and the slave 
crouch; the saint leans forward, the 
overseer and the magnate lean back. 

¢ marshal rides, Hamlet walks, 
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Shylock extends the hands, Carmen 
requires the weight on one foot, 
hands on hips, eyes over the shoulder. 
The postures of dramatic tradition 
crystallize the theory of the actors, 
and through their body designs, the 
young study the portrayal of epic 
qualities in movement. Guilt, craft, 
vision, meanness, ecstasy, and lure 
appear in certain arrangements of 
arms, hands, shoulders, neck, head, 
and legs. Thus the stuff of the ages 
goes into man’s thinking, is interpret- 
ed and comes out in movement and 
posture again. Personality goes into 
structure — by denial or affirmation 
into person again. It is an aspect of 
life in evolution.’ 


From Richardson to Pinero, by 
Frederick S. Boas. Columbia: $3. 


b feos ago Austin Dobson wrote 
volumes of chatty little essays on 
English literature, all of them packed 
with fact, rumor and gentle scandal. 
Dr. Boas has brought the charm of 
the Dobson essay back to us after a 
long absence. Out of material stretch- 
ing over two centuries he has fash- 
ioned his own set of pieces with the 
grace and good taste of a cameo 
chiseler. Some were written long ago, 
some are recent lectures at the Royal 
Society of Literature, but all are 
friendly, cheerful and sane. 
Unfortunately someone has _per- 
suaded Dr. Boas to chain his discon- 
nected essays together according to a 
scheme. For no reason at all such 
dissimilar persons as Richardson, 
Kean, Browning and Pinero link arms 
as innovators. Since most people 
worth writing about are innovators 
of some kind, the point does not 
make a point, and the author need- 
lessly embarrasses himself by infusing 
cross-references and data that obfus- 
cate the pure light of each essay. 
The analyses of Kean and Pinero, 
both of them awkward subjects, are 
balanced, careful and above all, just. 
Dr. Boas has not blinded himself to 
Kean’s towering defects, his sensa- 
tionalism, his inability to cooperate 
with other actors, his launching of 
the ‘star’ system, his lack of literary 
taste, but he has pushed on to dis- 
cover just how Kean managed by 
personality alone to dominate the | 























Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Love From e Stranger 


Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse 


Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Reflected Glory 
Abie’s Irish Rose 
Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Bleck Limelight 

The Ringer 
Romance 

Red Harvest 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ladies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 
Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 


| Late Christopher Bean 
| Leburnum Grove 


Personal Appeerence 
The First Legion 
When Ledies Meet 
Another Lenguege 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Ceiling Zero 

The Cradle Song 

The Distaff Side 
Creig's Wife 


| Kind Lady 


If This Be Treason 
Parnell 

Birthday 

Brittle Heaven 

The Music Master 
Brute Force 

The Jazz Singer 

The Milky Way 
Begger on Horsebeck 
House of Connelly 
Green Grow the Lilecs 
Of Thee | Sing 
Accent on Youth 
Bill of Divorcement 
Hey Fever 

Three Cornered Moon 
Journey's End 

The Perfect Alibi 
The Ghost Train 
Lilies of the Field 
Holidey 

Distant Drums 
Whistling in the Dark 
Is Life Worth Living? 
Post Roed 

Louder, Please 
R.ULR. 

The Tevern 

Escape Me Never 
Family Affairs 

Love on the Dole 


Johnny Johnson 
Call it a Day 
Night Must Fall 
200 Were Chosen 
Spring Dance 
Libel 
Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 
Outwerd Bound 
Bird in Hand 
The Guardsmen 
Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Biography 
Joyous Season 
Squaring the Circle 
Shining Hour 
Brief Candle 
As Husbands Go 
Most of the Game 
Counsellor at Law 
Petticoat Fever 
Autumn Crocus 
Both Your Houses 
The Show-off 
Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow 
Let Us Be Gay 
Double Door 
Once in ¢ Lifetime 
The Roed to Rome 
Paris Bound 
Close Harmony 
After Tomorrow 
Philip Goes Forth 
Nine Till Six 
Young Woodley 
Night Over Teos 
These Few Ashes 
The Silver Cord 
Ten Minute Alibi 
The Vinegar Tree 
Candlelight 
Nosh 
The Good Hope 
Daisy Mayme 
The Dover Road 
Blind Alley 
Cock Robin 
Paths of Glory 
The Torchbeerers 
Death Tekes ¢ Holiday 
The Royal Family 
Berkeley Squere 
Small Miracle 
Leave It to Psmith 
On Stege 
Behold We Live 


Ledy Precious Stream 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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JOHN GIELGUD’S 
HAMLET 


A Record of Performance 
by Rosamond Gilder 
With Notes on Production, Cos- 
tume, and Traditional Business by 
John Gielgud. “ Covers hisentireim- 
personation, his least movement, 
every scene in the text which he 
used. She has given us an enduring 
record of how ‘Hamlet’ emerged on 
the stage in a famous twentieth cen- 
tury version .. . will increase in 
value as the years go on.” — N. Y. 


Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $3.00 


FOOTNOTES 
TO THE FILM 


Edited by Charles Davy 
“This is not a conversational book, 
but a book that heatedly discusses, 
thumps tables and starts fights. A 
host of distinguished film-makers, 
critics and spectators have con- 
tributed to an unusually well- 
controlled and edited compilation.” 
— Theatre Arts Monthly. 59 plates 
of film stills. $4.50 


BREAD AND 
CIRCUSES 


A Study of the Federal Theatre 
by Willson Whitman 
“Definitely an important part of 
the evolution of the American thea- 
tre and the drama it houses. It 
should by now have a historian to 
tell the world what it is doing. It 
has, in the person of Willson Whit- 


man.” — The Christian Science 
Monitor. $1.75 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE THEATRE IN A CHANGING EUROPE 
Thomas H. Dickinson and Others $5.00 


MORE FIRST NIGHTS 


James Agate 3.50 
ENCORE 

Daniel Frohman 3.50 
THIS ONE MAD ACT (John Wilkes Booth) 

lzola Forrester 3.00 
JOHN GIELGUD'S HAMLET 

Rosamond Gilder 3.00 


FIVE PLAYS OF 1937 
French Without Tears — George and Mer- 
pores —They Came By Night — Cherlotte 
orday — Children’s Hour 3.00 


THREE GREEK PLAYS 
Trans. Edith Hamilton 


Prometheus Bound — Agamemnon — Trojan 
Woman 2.50 

TO QUITO AND BACK 
n Hecht 2.00 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT 


Kaufman and Hart 2.00 
TIME AND THE CONWAYS 

J. B. Priestley 1.50 
BONNET OVER THE WINDMILL 

Dodie Smith 1.50 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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English stage as no other actor since 
Burbage had done. 

Nor will Dr. Boas allow Pinero to 
be shoved aside as boring and out- 
moded. He believes that Pinero, like 
Jonson, had the misfortune to spoil 
his effects by living too long and 
writing too much, but that, again 
like Jonson, he will always be sure of 
a small and appreciative audience 
among those who don’t mind associat- 
ing Art and the artificial. 

On the dramatic opinions of the 
Brownings Dr. Boas gives little new 
material. About Hallam he writes 
weakly, and about Richardson mag- 
nificently. In spite of these irregulari- 
ties students of drama and all English 
literature will find few other new books 
so capable of giving an amusing and 
profitable evening. 


The Psychologist Looks at Art, by 
Louis Danz. Longmans, Green: $3. 


00 one of the abstract paintings 
that it slowly raises from a con- 
fusion of lines and colored spots into a 
pure representation of basic human 
impulses and race history, Mr. Danz’s 
book itself grows gradually out of an 
uneasy mass of quotations, references, 
note-book scribblings and sentences 
in the manner of Miss Gertrude Stein 
into a profound book about Art. 

It is not a book to be read quickly, 
or a single time. It meets the reader 
awkwardly. The title has a fake sound. 
The opening pages, starting off with a 
highly elliptical explanation of why 
biography cannot explain Art, predict 
either dullness or smartness. Even the 
book’s binding seems in bad taste. 

Fifty pages later method begins to 
penetrate the disorder. Two hundred 
pages more and the book stands as a 
successful attempt to apply to critical 
writing those principles the author 
hopes to prove for Art in general. 

Mr. Danz has chosen painting as 
the form of Art that demonstrates his 
ideas most quickly. To literature, the 
theatre, music and architecture they 
are equally applicable, but in a more 
complex way. Civilization, as op- 
posed to Culture, has come more and 
more to put a premium on ‘things’ in 
Art. The physical replaces the intel- 
lectual and spiritual. Craftsmen who 
transfer directly ‘things’ from sense- 


organ impressions to permanent re, 
ords like realistic writing, prograp 
music and representational paint 
he calls imagination-ones. Their Jay 
guage is a language of nouns. Whethe 
the ‘things’ are in customary 

ment, or in the exaggerated digs. 
rangement dear to the Surrealists 


in the bits-and-pieces style of the Ip. | 


pressionists, they are still ‘things’ ang 
the craftsmen who represent them ap 
extroverts who have little to do wih 
Art. Already Mr. Danz has max 


quite a lot of heads fall, including, per. | 


haps, Leonardo’s own. 
The second group, real artisy 
known as the imaginative-oneg, intr. 


duce verbs, or motion. ‘Form’, th | 


embodiment of movement, replaces 
‘thing’. The transfer from  geng. 
organ to record now becomes gp. 
cuitous. An object is no longer satisfied 
with deing, it must express behaving 
By movement Mr. Danz does no 
mean Duchamp’s trick technic of; 
series of stills to show a disintegrated 
nude on her way down stairs; it is th 
vital and innate movement Cézany 
gave to a plate of apples and the By. 
zantines to a Madonna. 

Last come the instinctive-ones, th 
finest and purest artists. As conscious. 
ness supplies ‘things’, and the sub 
conscious ‘form’, so the unconscion, 
the great hidden sea of racial an 
human urges, supplies the material fx 
pure Art. From this spring the mow. 
ics of the Constantinople decoraton, 
the arabesques of the Arabs, the ovat 
sculpturings of Brancusi and the a 
stractions of Klee and Picasso. Th 


use of the spiral, the continual intr | 


sion of geometry, the introductiond 
sex, not through the Rodin and Renor 
physiological studies but through th 
fertility of line combinations and th 
luxuriousness of a Rousseau lant 
scape, these belong to instinct, th 
race-urge toward completion. 

The road from photography t 


Brancusi is long and involved. Fe| 


critics have charted it as well as M 
Danz. He has studied it so thorough! 
and honestly that he has dared® 


make his account of the jour) 


toward pure Art an example of bs 
destination. When one has finishel 
the book even the title and curio 
orange of the binding have meaning 


Peter A. Juley and Son 


dared | 

journe] 

le of hs 

finished CARNIVAL INTERLUDE, by Guy Péne du Bois, first seen at the Carnegie 
1 curiow International several years ago, is included in the large American exhibition 
meaning to be sent to Paris next May at the invitation of the French government. 
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ARTS MONTHLY to friends who ought to be receiving 
it — and to add to your theatre collection outstanding BOOKS 
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— CH WITHOUT TEARS (Sept. 28) 

an FRENCH by Terence Rattigan. Producer: 

4 / oat Miller. With Frank Lawton and 

A | jacqueline Porel. 
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¢/ | -yE ST AR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max- 

iH ‘| Anderson. Produced and directed 

F Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 

‘\ ' Jjziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian 

} | a “Mildred Natwick and _ Russell 


/| Collins. 


| sAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
/ > .chel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
intensive christmas course starts december 20 
. 
hanya holm 
in her new york concert debut, featuring the dance epic 
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Shean, St. Clair Bayfield and John Call. 3arratt. With Doris Nolan and Ann 


) by Ca Thomas. DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
on. Diret® THE GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


argalo & Nov. 22) play by Sidney Howard. Pro 
jucer: Theatre Guild. Directed by John 
Cromwell. With Ethel Barrymore, Dudley 


SILVER JUBILEE (Dec. 20) by Gormac 
O’ Daly. Will conclude with Riders to the 


TEP ff ade oe 2 Sea and The Shadow of a Gunman the —o— 

i Digges and Richard Carlson. final week of repertory by the Abbey 

cile Wat! or vic ; ‘ ; Players. 

~ F MICE AND MEN (Nov. 23) John The School of the 
a seinbeck’s dramatization of his novel. 


lk Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by On G FORW ARI) 
7 Fe Leorge S. Kaufman. Settings by Donald LOOKING FORWARI B A L L E T S J O O S S 
with He] Connect. With Wallace Ford, Broderick | pe WEEN THE DEVIL (Dec. 22) musical 


With He Crawford and Claire Luce ; . 
I ( laire Luce. farce by Dietz and Schwartz. Producer: 

















Lee Shubert. Settings by Albert Johnson om 
\RCHESTER TOWERS (Nov. 30) dram With Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye and 
orenz He cma og nod cps ge a _ Adele Dixon. Full Professional Education for Stage 
Viman C, tie Mc Ree ee ee Ce D a 
horeogray | vo With . "Chie ED - Jo eagermar ONE FLIGHT DOWN (Dec. 25) Eri ancers and Dance leachers. 
igs by MY} yy Resslons ah See ee eee Stroom’s adaptation of a tragedy by 
sreen, De} “* * — Friedman and Nerz. Producer: Arthur sails 
>on Mur Hammerstein. With Jack Pearl and 
MORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 1) musical Beatrice de Neergaard. 
by |e satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindsay Prospectus and full information may be 
— - sal ap doer ome 4 dein THREE naan . va 25 — with obtained from the American Representa- 
t ee7 On and Ssecting ; tite music arranged by Oscar Straus. Lyrics 
ilip Lott Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. by Clare sete Producer: Jake Shu tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
NA bert. Settings by Watson Barratt. With nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
r (Sep. ul HIS WIFE (Dec. 7) dramatization Kitty Carlisle, Glenn Anders and Ann bthe J 5 iia titel 
‘ekete. Pr“ “Margaret Ayer Barnes’ novel by Cor \ndrews of the Jooss Leeder school. 
With | ea Otis Skinner. Settings by Dona 
enslager Continued on next page 








kverything for 
aitae Rita ilaa 
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| MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY, LTD. 
| 844 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 




















What Summer School? 


@ It is not too early to consider your 
selection of a school for the 1938 
summer session. 


@ Students considering a summer 
course of dramatic work will find a 
wide choice of representative schools 
and organizations in Theatre Arts 
pages. 

@ Descriptive literature is available 
from most of the schools. When writ- 
ing please mention Theatre Arts 


Monthly. 


























Bind 


Your 1937 Issues of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


in 2 volumes, with index, 


$5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to your 
library — An authoritative record 
in text and illustration of the ever 
changing theatre of the world — 
Important for reference and enter- 
tainment. 


Send us your copies before Jan- 
uery 5th. We will supply the 
December, 1937, issue free. 
Missing 1937 numbers supplied 
at 35 cents each. 


If you have other complete years 
they can also be bound at this 
time at $5.00 per year. We will 
quote prices on missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 











School and Theatre Directory 


See for Yourself, continued 


THE HOUSEMASTER (Dec. 26) comedy 
by Ian Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert and 
Ruth Selwyn. Directed by Frederick 
Leister. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE (Dec. 27) the Ibsen play 
revised by Thornton Wilder. Produced 
and directed by Jed Harris. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Ruth Gordon, 
Dennis King, Paul Lukas and Sam Jaffe. 


TOUGH T’CHAW (Dec. 27) by Richard 
Carlson. Producer: Mrs. Elsa Moses. 
Settings by Boris Aronson. With Van 
Heflin. 





| ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER (Dec. 
28) farce by Noble and Craig. Producer: 
Walter Craig. With Ann Mason and 
| Eddie Nugent. 
| STRAW HAT (Dec. 29) farce by Kurt 
| Unkelbach. Producer: Nat Burns. With 
| Freddie Bell. 
| YR OBEDIENT HUSBAND (Dec. 29) by 
Horace Jackson. Producer: Marwell. 
Directed by John Cromwell. Settings by 
o Mielziner. With Fredric March, 
lorence Eldridge and Dame May Whitty. 
| TIME AND THE CONWAYS (Dec. 30) 
| by J. B. Priestley. Producer: Crosby 
| Gaige. Directed by Irene Hentschel. With 
| Dame Sybil Thorndike, Jessica Tandy 
| and Helena Pickard. 


| TORTILLA FLAT (December) Jack Kirk- 
land's dramatization of John Steinbeck’s 
novel. Producers: Grisman and Kirkland. 
Settings by Mordecai Gorelik. 


WHO’S WHO (December) satirical revue. 
Producers: Elsa Maxwell and Leonard 
Sillman. Settings by Mercedes. With 
Lotte Goslar. 





THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY (Jan. z, 
1938) Dekker’s Elizabethan comedy. 
Producers: Welles and Houseman. Music 
by A. Lehman Engel. With Vincent Price 
Whitford Kane and Edith Barrett. 


STOP OVER (Jan. 3) melodrama by Matt 
and Sam Taylor. Producer: Chase Pro- 
ductions. Directed by Worthington Miner. 
With Arthur Byron and Sidney Blackmer. 


| RIGHT THIS WAY (Jan. 3) musical show 
by Marianne B. Waters. Music by Greene, 
Fain and Kahal. Producer: Alice Alex- 
ander. With Tamara, Leona Powers and 
Blanche Ring. 


| OUR TOWN (Jan. 3) by Thornton Wilder. 
Produced and directed by Jed Harris. 
Settings by Raymond Sovey. With Frank 
Craven. 


WINE OF CHOICE (Jan. 10) by S. N. 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Miriam Hopkins and Leslie Banks. 


THE RED PAVILION (Jan. 10) by George 
O'Neil. Producer: William J. O'Neill. 
Directed by Arthur Hopkins. Settings by 
Aline Bernstein. With Mady Christians 
and Claudia Morgan. 


| 


HEATRE ARTS MON 





THE DUCHESS OF MALF] 
Elizabethan tragedy by John 
Producers: Welles and Ouseman, 
tings by Pavel Tchelitcheff. Music 
Virgil Thomson. With Vincent >| 
Aline MacMahon and Eric Wollencot, 


(J 
War 15) 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Ja 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent Cant 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed 
ag Shields and Margaret Ww, b 

‘ith Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sa Allgood 
and Julie Haydon. 7 


SEVEN-ELEVEN (January) b 
Cain. Producer: Richard Aldrich” cine 
by Peter Arno. With Lupe Velez and 
Keating. vag 


SPRING THAW (January) comedy jy 
Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gopi. 
With Roland Young. 


A COMEDY (January) by Edward Chi, 
Carpenter and Morris Ryskind. Produce 
John Golden. With Madge Evans, 


SALVAGE (January) by Martin Berkeley 
Producer: Albert Lewis. With Mice 
Rooney and Charles Bancroft. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS (January) }, 
Baragwanath and Simpson. Produce 
George Abbott. With Allyn Joslyn ay 
Arline Francis. a 


HOW TO GET TOUGH ABOUT IT (es 
uary) by Robert Ardrey. Prodyger 
Guthrie McClintic. 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL (January) adapa 
tion by Jacques Deval from the Hw 
garian of Egyed and Szekely. Produces 
Phillips and Barratt. With Else Argall 


MEN — THE DOGS! (January) comed; 
by Milt Gross and Alfred Golden, Po 
ducer: A, L. Berman. Settings by Ne 
Karson, 


CLOSED 


THE BOUGH BREAKS (Nov. 19-20) 
TOO MANY HEROES (Nov. 15-27) 


ROBIN LANDING (Nov. 18-27 
WORK IS FOR HORSES (Nov. 20-27 
GEORGE AND MARGARET (Sept. 22-Det. 4 
BROWN SUGAR (Dec, 2-4) 

MERELY MURDER (Dec. 3-4) 

LOVE IN MY FASHION (Dec. 3-4) 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (Dec. 9-10) 
SIEGE (Dec. 8-11) 


MADAME BOVARY (Nov. 16—Dec. 18) 








School and Studio Directory continued 

















































































































(Jon, ts 2 aaa 
= = 8 ss . ™ Individual or Group Training for Stage, Screen, Radio, Opera 
Musi pedi ACADEMY OF MODERN ACTING Beginners Advanced Rapidly 
H | 63 WEST 44TH ST ~NEW YORKCITY paw exclusive methods developed by this femous “‘meker of 
Cott, . stars'' beginners quick! the requirements of difficult roles, learn- 
Nn aniline Gin ing the art of delivering their lines with professional euthority ot on earlier 
(Ja il Dramatic training under the personal super: stage. 
: maer)| N vision of A. H wouss. pote of over Students appear in scenes from pleys, affording wy ising 
Cenme] Spd t00 Brcodwor plays ond  diecoveres ot sins poise and confidence. End-of-term productions attended by ’ 
>. by we landeste « olbert, Kay Francis, aap Joan agents and talent scouts. 
_Nebee, [ earn, Oe oe of cena ton aie Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepbum, Ruth 
Allgood the first public performance in « production Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Margalo Gillmore, Jean Arthur, Clark 
at the ae ee , yo hee eo 4 Gable, Van Heflin, Michael Bartlett and many other stars. 
D oe peta Coe re DAVID BELASCO-Buroll At Once — Midwinter Dramatic Course 
same adem Cen meni Classes in Technique, Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles 
; °NROLLMENTS 1ST AND . c ; ; 
z and Fre STH OF EACH MONTH - ROBINSON = "in Stage Divoction. Protesiecel oe 
Murray Hill 2-3535 B Literature on request 
DUFF 235 East 62nd St., New York. RHinelander 4-7900. BUtterfield 8-5940 
omedy by —— 
xX Gordon, 
~~ CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO THE 
Produc Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England NEIGHBORHOOD 
‘ under the direction of PLAYHOUSE 
Bere MICHAEL CHEKHOV SCHOOL of the 
th Micke F . i 
ormerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre T ial 2 ATR E 
| Professional theatre training offered under the per- offers two years’ 
nuary) by sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students a 
Producer . . intensive training 
Joolys a will be accepted at end of three year course in EEE 
a permanent company to tour Europe and America. m ewe aw 
f i Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 
or further information, apply to 
ae Chekhov Theatre Studio 16 West 46th Street, New York City 
i c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York Tel: BRy 99-9766 
ry) adapta . canes r ' sie 
‘ne em —COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
~~ | FEAGIN SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 
se Argall, 43 SCHOOL 
48 tional t ped 
of DRAMATIC ART paps iga CORNISH sam: 
FY om ACTING - DIRECTING e RADIO NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
my . PRODUCING - TEACHING AMA 
= STAGECRAFT + SPEECH * * 
RADIO TECHNIQUE DR M , ’ : 
cs Professional and academic training by large sta# RADIO DEPARTMENT 
Modern Theatre of authorities in Radio and Theetre, Teaching GEORGE JENNINGS, Director 
Complete Radio Equipment Acting, Directing, Stege, Radio Announcing 
Day and Evening Classes Radio Script Writing One-year course 
Separate Children’s Department Radio Broadcasti 
) Diplomas and Degrees Offered In INacio broa sting 
Public Performances — Stud aoy ents cay Gane naa Writing 
Winter Term begins February Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
Write for Catalogue T Catalog on request Address Registrar for Catalog 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER Addr . 20, 410 S, Michigan Bivd. 
7 630 Fifth Avenue, New York yee Building, cay ‘“ 24TH YEAR 
/ 
2-Det. § owen - pres 
De Intensive Summer Course in NEW THEATRE SCHO ¢ L 
NON-COMMERCIAL 
yu Dance Technique oROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION 
d C DAY AND EVENING STUDIOS IN 
UNIVERSITY ana Composition ACTING 
9-10) CHICAGO DIRECTING 
DEPARTMENT OF June, 1938 PLAYWRITING 
D DESIGNING 
8 Lama MARTHA GRAHAM NEW! 


_ David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 


Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
© prestcing Easerenet Public Pert CAMP DRAMATICS 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma For information address 


and Degree Courses; Evening Classes ry 
Semester Openings February and September 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY ss 
Room 403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 








LOUIS HORST 


Elizabeth van Barneveld 
Marthe Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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A TRAINING COURSE FOR 
DRAMATIC COUNSELORS 


SPRING TERM BEGINS FEB. 21 
Registration Jan. 24—Feb. 19 


CATALOGUE “A” ON REQUEST 
132 W. 43rd St. “e* wert CH 4-8198 
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School and Theatre Directory 





y Wharf Theatre 
Provincetown 
Mass. 


NEIL McFEE SKINNER 
Managing Director 
New Play Contest Now Open for the 
24th Summer Season 


opening June 27th 


Apprentice Group under direction of 
EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 
A limited number of apprentices will be given 


practical theatrical training in connection with the 
professional acting company of the Wharf Theatre. 





For information write to Director, Box 296, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa 

















ROVINCETOWN 


THEATRE 
Studio of Acting 


REGINALD GOODE, Director 
66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Telephone: SPring 7-3543 
Learn to Act by Acting where 
the UNTALENTED are rejected 


Auditions by Appointment Only 





“Itisa pleasure to be able to rec 
ommend your school with a clean 
conscience.”" — THEATRE GUILD 











® SPONSORS: Theatre Guild, Lee Shubert, Crosby 
Gatge, Eva Le Gallienne, Philip Merivale, Basil 
Rathbone, Twentieth Century Foz, Warner Bros., 
Universal Pictures, etc. 

5th season of Summer Stock at Clinton Hollow, 
N. Y. opens June 6. Applications for limited 
enrolment now being considered 

Brochure on Request 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 
FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ENGLAND 
Ve give the theatre-minded traveller realive 
i” a tu m and social recreation during the sestival 
ason 

Have you thought of going to England tor a 
dramatic summer? 

Do you want to know more about the inter 
preting and staging of Shakespeare's plays?’ 

Would you like to be less of a tourist and actually 


live in an English town? 

FOUR SESSIONS July 5 to July 18; July 
19 to August I; August 2 to August 15; 
August 16 to August 29. 


For descriptive folder address the Director 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
136 East 67th Street, New York, New York 
Phone Regent 4-3 


a i i i a “ , , , P 
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pa UL NION COLLEGE Announces:=™ 


MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 


Founded (935 by Mr en rs. Cobere Ryon Fos 


CHARLES D. ‘COBURN, + alin 
Fourth Annual Summer Session 
Eight Weeks: July 5 to August 30, 1938 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING: Students study, 


rehearse, play and work with distinguished pro- 
fessional actors and technicians in seven great 





plays, under an 1, coordi d plan. 
PROFESSIONAL — Through a grant 
from the Carnegi poration students com- 





pleting two summer be oa with distinction are 
eligible for salaried positions. 
For Admission apply to 

Registrar, Institute of the Theatre, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Sole 


“I cannot hope to find adequate terms to express 
whatl consider my debt to the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, but 1 can truthfully say that I know the 
training, contacts and experience I derived from my 
association with the Playhouse are responsible in 
no small measure for whatever success l have 
achieved."’— Victor Jory. 

Practical training tor stage and screen 
years’ experience of the internationally tamous Pasadena 
Playhouse. ..equips you for any branch of dramatic en 
deavor... acting, producing, directing or technical. Ex 
perience before paying audiences. We produce constantly 
on three stages with openings attended by talent scouts 
trom nearby Hollywood. Other players, beside Victor 
Jory, who have gone from Playhouse to profitable ca 
reers include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Randolph 
Scott, Robert Young, Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, 
Douglass Montgomery. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents and includes 
not only acting, diction, make-up and other back-stage 
arts, but also cultural advantages such as languages, 
literature of drama, etc. 






VICTOR JORY 


based on twenty 


Write General Manager for a copy 
of our new pictorial catalog 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 


When 


writ 








Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath 
and 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London 


SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1938 
EASTER: April 14th to April 24th — LONDON. 
SUMMER: July 29th to August 12th — BATH. 
August 15th to August 29th — BATH. Septem- 
ber 2nd to September 11th — LONDON. 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual Theatres and historic Pump Rooms of Bath 
under famous professional producers. Public per 
formances of Classic and Modern Plays given by 
members in Everyman Theatre, London, and Little 
Theatre and Open-Air Theatre, Bath. Final per 
formances of Festival Plays in London. Motor tours 
o Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Salisbury 
Cathedral! and Stonehenge. Beautiful West Country 
centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session, Three 
pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation provided 
in historical 18th century mansion, if desired 


Apply Hon. Sec. 


LITTLE THEATRE, 
BATH 


CITIZEN HOUSE 
ENGLAND 











YEAk 


ave PROVED for 26 


YOU WIN 3 WAYS 


BY ATTENDING 


Phidelah Rice School 


Oak Biuffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July and August 


1. FUN Life in a Theatre Community. Horse 
back Riding, Swimming, Boating 

2. CULTURE .. . Beautiful Speech, Grace of 
Body Intimate acquaintance with Great 
Literature 


3. PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 
yur Talent and Industry plus Our Training 
ccess in the Theatre 


until May 15, Mr. PHIDELAH RICE 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Onio 


nsures your 


Address, 








To Students... 


1938 offers you a larger 
number of summer thea- 
tres than ever before 
from which to make your 
choice of summer theatre 
school. Successful 
mer seasons in the past 
make it possible for sum- 
mer theatres to offer stu- 


sum- 


dents enlarged teaching 
staffs and improved facili- 
ties. Opportunity is also 
offered the student-actor 


to understudy leading 
roles as well as play 
small parts in summer 
stock. This combination 


of practical experience 





and class work is of 
priceless value to any 
student. 


Summer Theatre 
Managers 


Please note: 


lt is important to 
avoid delay in reach- 
ing your future stu- 
dents. Many are now 
considering their 
choice of summer 
school. They want to 
know what you have 
to offer before they 
finally decide on a 
school—Send at 
once for advertising 
rates and information. 





C. |. JOHNSON 


Advertising Representative 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
40 East 49th Street, New Yor 














